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NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION 


The translation of the New Testament 
into current English, a project undertaken 
with the authority of all the major churches 
in Britain, except the Roman Catholic, has 
been completed. The New Testament trans- 
lation, which is a completely new one made 
from the original Greek texts, will now be 
finally revised and prepared for publication. 
This work is expected to take about twelve 
months, and the completed manuscript will 
then be delivered to the printers. A very 
large printing and a world-wide distribution 
are envisaged, and it is expected that copies 
will be ready for sale in the early part of 
1961. The New Translation will be pub- 
lished jointly by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses. Two editions will be pre- 
pared: a handsomely produced library 
volume, with the translators’ notes, and a 
popular edition in a smaller format, to be 
sold at a low price. 

Completion of the New Testament trans- 
lation is the first stage of the work of 
translating the whole Bible. Work is pro- 
ceeding upon the translation of the Old 
Testament but because of its much greater 
length this cannot be published for several 
years to come. The Apocrypha is also being 
translated, and the version will be published 
in due course. The purpose of the under- 
taking is to provide a Bible in the English 
of today, free from the archaic language of 
the Authorized Version which, it is thought, 
encourages in many people the feeling that 
the scriptures have little relevance to our 
age. Experimental translations of some 
passages were made a number of years ago 
by a group of scholars at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities. Then the Church of 
Scotland made an approach to the other 
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churches on the subject, with the result that 
a representative conference was called. The 
churches accepted in 1947 a recommenda- 
tion of the conference that a completely 
new translation from the original texts was 
required, and a Joint Committee was set up, 
and has held its meetings in the Jerusalem 
Chamber of Westminster Abbey, where the 
makers of the Revised Version met in 
1870-1884. The Joint Committee appointed 
four panels of scholars. One had the re- 
sponsibility for translating the New Testa- 
ment, another is engaged on translating the 
Old Testament, and a third the Apocrypha. 
The fourth panel consists of literary 
advisers. The translators were instructed to 
render the original texts into contemporary 
English, taking into account the native 
idiom and current usage of the English 
language and avoiding all archaic words 
and forms of expression, as well as transient 
modernisms. 

Vice-Chairman of the Joint Committee, 
and General Director of the New Transla- 
tion, is the Reverend Dr. C. H. Dodd, of 
Oxford, Emeritus Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. The Joint Committee consists 
of representatives of the Church of England, 
the Church of Scotland, the Methodist 
Church, the Congregational Union, the 
Baptist Union, the Presbyterian Church of 
England, the Churches in Wales, the 
Churches in Ireland, the Society of Friends, 
the British & Foreign Bible Society, and the 
National Bible Society of Scotland. 


THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE 


THE December, 1958, issue of the 

quarterly Genealogists’ Magazine (annual 
subscription: members £1 [$3.00]; non- 
members £2 [$6.00]) contains genealogical 
notes by Hartley Thwaite, F.S.A., on Kings- 
wood School, founded near Bristol by John 
Wesley in 1748 as a model educational 
institution “which would not disgrace the 
apostolic age.”” The school still flourishes at 
Lansdown Hill, near Bath, whither it 
removed in 1850. Between 1794 and 1923 
only the sons of Methodist ministers (with 
few exceptions) were admitted. Mr. Thwaite 
shows that from 1819 to 1956 no less than 
twenty-one descendants of the Rev. Edward 
Towler, who entered the Methodist ministry 
in 1794, attended the school; and similarly 
he shows that 15 descendants of the Rev. 
William Horner were at the school between 
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1794 and 1913, and a further seven Old 
Boys connected with them by blood or 
marriage. 

The Assistant Keeper of the Muniments 
of Westminster Abbey, Mr. Nicholas H. 
MacMichael, describes a fourteenth-century 
pedigree, on the back of a roll (W.A.M. 
3460), which was apparently drawn up to 
substantiate the claim of the Botiller family 
of Wem to the advowson of the church of 
Weston Turville, Buckinghamshire. This 
covers seven generations, from about the 
reign of John to that of Edward III. To 
work out a satisfactory medieval pedigree 
is difficult, and such contemporary pedigrees 
are comparatively rare. 

In the same issue Mr. M. Leader con- 
tinues his account of J/rish Records, 
mentioning the collections and depositories 
in Dublin, Belfast and Armagh, and dis- 
cussing the parish registers of Ireland. 


HE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK, 
1959 (25s.), contains well illustrated 
articles on two great houses and their 
contents, Temple Newsam and Aynhoe, and 
on the church towers of England. The 
professional account book of James Ward, 
R.A., provides material for an interesting 
article by Prudence Summerhayes, while 
R. B. Beckett describes Constable’s relations 
with his patron, Henry Greswolde Lewis of 
Malvern Hall. Other contributors to this 
agreeably lavish miscellany discuss the great 
Welsh gatesmith Robert Davies, Norwegian 
taste in English art, and the fate of English 


church chandeliers. 
OF the many tributes that have been paid 
to the memory of Robert Burns at the 
bi-centenary of his birth, there is none of 
more practical value to booklovers and 
librarians than the Catalogue of the Robert 
Burns Collection in the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow, which is published by Glasgow 
Corporation Public Libraries at 21s. (post 
free 22s. 6d.), U.S.A. $4. The collection 
exceeds 3,500 volumes and is probably the 
largest in the world. It contains numerous 
editions of the works, translations, antho- 
logies, biography, criticism, music, and 
Burnsiana of all kinds. The catalogue is 
an admirable publication, fully indexed, with 
a colour reproduction of the Nasmyth 
portrait as frontispiece. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





LONGFELLOW’S UNCOMPLETED 
REVIEW OF “LIKE UNTO LIKE” 


HEN RY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

wrote very few books reviews during 
the latter part of his life; book reviews repre- 
sented an area of literary endeavour which 
the poet, during his more mature years, 
tended to avoid. An examination of his 
published prose indicates that the number 
of book reviews was relatively limited, even 
in his earlier years, reflecting, perhaps, the 
following entry in his Journal under date of 
January 6, 1850: 
writing books about books?—excepting so 
far as to give information to those who can- 


not get the books themselves.’ A hitherto | 


unpublished book review, written during the 
last five years of the poet's life, may, there- 
fore, be of interest to students of Long- 
fellow. 

In 1878 Katharine Sherwood Bonner Mc- 
Dowell (“‘ Sherwood Bonner ”’) published her 
first novel, Like Unto Like. The part that 
Longfellow played in obtaining the pub- 
lisher’s approval is suggested in the follow- 
ing letter to the poet from Mrs. McDowell: 

Friday, May 17 [1878] 

Dear, dear, dear Mr. Longfellow— 

The gates are opened and heaven is 
won! Like Unto Like is accepted! I am 
so happy and surprised. How shall I 
thank you to whom I owe all. 


I shall leave tomorrow. Look for me | 


Monday. 
With love, devotion, gratitude 
Yours, 
K? 
It is known that Longfellow, in a letter 
introducing Sherwood Bonner to her pub- 
lisher, Harper & Brothers, had declared that 


“it [Like Unto Like] has marked and | 


decided merit, is beautifully written, and full 
of interest to North and South.”* When 
Like 

1 Samuel Longfellow, ed., Life of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow (Boston, 1891), Vol. 2, p. 168. 

2The letter is on deposit in the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

3“ Sherwood Bonner,” Harper's Weekly, XXVII, 
503 (August 11, 1883). 


‘“What is the use of | 


s 


Unto Like was published in the ; 
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summer of 1878, Sherwood Bonner dedi- 
cated the novel to Longfellow, using the 
following lines: 

O poet, master in melodious art, 

O man, whom many love and all revere, _ 

Take thou with kindly hand, the gift which here 

I tender from a loving reverent heart. | 

For much received from thee I little give, 

Yet gladly profier less from lesser store ; 

Knowing that I shall please thee still the more 

By thus consenting in thy debt to live.* 

The manuscript of Longfellow’s review, 
without the later additions and deletions, 
reads as follows: 


Like unto Like. By Sherwood Bonner 
Harper and Bros. New York. 

This first book of a young writer is one 
not only of excellent promise, but of 
excellent performance. It reminds us of 
Waller’s lines on Bermuda: 

aaa fruits and blossoms on the same tree 

ive; 

At once they promise what at once they give;’ 
It is marked by certain qualities, which lift 
it above the common novels of the day, 
and we can safely predict for it a perma- 
nent success. 

The style is throughout simple, and 
without affectation of any kind, and the 
various characters developed with great 
dramatic power. In particular, how finely 
drawn are Squire Barton, Blythe Herndon 
and her grandmother! In fact, all the 
persons represented in the novel are dis- 
tinct and well defined. 

Three young girls are standing on the 
rustic bridge at Yariba, somewhere in the 
South, looking down into the stream; and 
‘neither running water nor any other 
mirror ever gave back the glances of 
brighter eyes, or reflected fairer faces.’ 
The fortunes of these three girls forms the 
subject of this new novel, ‘Like unto 
Like,’ which has just been laid on our 
table, and which we have been reading 
with unusual interest and pleasure.° 
The manuscript contains the following 

revisions: in the first paragraph, Longfellow 


| crossed out the words, “and we can safely 
| predict for it a permanent success.” 
| scholar can only guess at Longfellow’s 


The 


reason for deleting that statement. Perhaps, 
upon careful thought, he did not feel 
entirely confident of the novel’s success and 

‘Katharine Sherwood Bonner McDowell, Like 
Unto Like (New York, 1878), dedication. 

5 The manuscrint is on deposit in the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 
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did not care to commit himself in print, In 
the second paragraph, Longfellow changed 
the opening sentence to read: “The style 
is throughout easy and unaffected; delicate 
touches of humor enliven its pages, and the 
various characters are described and 
developed with great dramatic power.” 

The review is undated, but it was probably 
written in the early summer of 1878. Long- 
fellow, for reasons of his own, did not com- 
plete the paper, and Like Unto Like did 
not receive the honour of being reviewed 
in print by the famous poet. When Long- 
fellow’s apparent reluctance to write reviews 
is taken into consideration, however, it is 
remarkable that even an unfinished manu- 
script was produced. One wonders, there- 
fore, what caused Longfellow to attempt a 
review of the novel. It is possible that the 
dedication may have caused him to return 
the courtesy by offering to write a review of 
the book. It is also possible that Sherwood 
Bonner asked Longfellow, as a_ personal 
favour, to write the review, thus adding the 
prestige of his name to her literary 
endeavours. In that latter regard, an un- 
known writer in Harper's Weekly made the 
following statement in an editorial shortly 
after Sherwood Bonner’s death: “ [Sher- 
wood Bonner] had, to an extraordinary 
degree, the faculty of enlisting in her behalf 
the services of those who could help her, 
not only in concerns of business, but also 
in the fashioning of her literary work. She 
never made the acquaintance of a man of 
power, intellectual or social, without suc- 
ceeding in making him feel that to oblige 
her would give him pleasure.”* In addition, 
the unknown writer declared: “She had a 
wonderful power first of attracting friends 
and then of attaching them to her. Long- 
fellow, in the decline of his years, seemed 
to see in her the renewing of his youth, and 
he did not hesitate to declare that she would 
be the American writer of the future.” 


GEORGE W. POLHEMUS. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


6 “* Sherwood Bonner,” 


op. cit., p. 503. 
7 loc cit. 


JAMES JOYCE AND DR. KUNO 
MEYER 
JN the first episode of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, Haines, the visiting English- 
man, says to Stephen, “ We'll see you again,” 
and smiles. At once, the following words 
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enter Stephen’s mind: “Horn of a bull, 
hoof of a horse, smile of a Saxon.” These 
words are part of a triad, a form of gnomic 
literature once very popular in Ireland and 
Wales, where composing such enumerative 
sayings seems to have served as a form of 
sport and an aid to memory. In 1906, Dr. 
Kuno Meyer published The Triads of 
Ireland (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co.), 
containing 256 examples which he attributed 
on linguistic grounds to the second half of 
the ninth century. In his preface, he gave 
some modern triads which Dr. P. W. Joyce 
had heard in his youth among the people 
of Limerick, one of which reads, ‘ Three 
things to be distrusted: a cow’s horn, a dog’s 
tooth, and a horse’s hoof ” (p. ix). 

Dr. Oliver Gogarty wrote to me on 17 
September 1956 to say that both he and 
Joyce knew Dr. Meyer in Dublin and that 
Dr. G. himself was fond of quoting triads 
to Joyce. The version he recalled goes, 
“There are three things to be avoided: the 
horns of a bull, the heels of a stallion, and 
the smile of an Englishman.” Joyce, it 
would appear, took this, made euphonious 
and alliterative alterations, and paid the 
reader the compliment of allowing him to 
supply the introductory statement. 


Epwarp C. MCALEER. 
University of Virginia. 


THE PUTTENHAM FAMILY 
Part Il 


"THE history of this family with its many 

branches was compiled by the writer 
with reference to a pedigree drawn up by 
the late Frederick Puttnam Esq., of 
Streatham, London, in 1912 (died 30 Sept. 
1930) who correctly descended _ the 
American Putnams from the Edlesborough 
and Slapton, Bucks., Puttnams and not the 
Penn, Bucks., Puttnams, which had hitherto 
been incorrectly recorded by the late Major 
Eben Putnam in 1892 and 1909. This mis- 
take the writer now learns was also noted 
and corrected by G. Andrews Moriarty, 
Jr., A.M., LL.B., F.S.A., in the American 
Genealogist in 1938, vol. XV. No. 1 and in 
Oct. 1946 vol. XXIII. No. 2 in collaboration 
with A. Vere Woodman, F.S.A., and Fred- 
erick G. Gurney, and a pedigree showing 
the “ probable descent of the Edlesborough 
Puttenhams from the ancient lords of 
Puttenham of Puttenham” was published 
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but with many omissions which are now 
filled in from the late Frederick Puttnam’s 
pedigree. 

A further pedigree of the Edlesborough 
Puttnams bringing the descent down to more 
recent times has now been compiled by 
A. Vere Woodman. The descent is from 


John Puttenham of Edlesborough (who pur. | 


chased Richard Puttenham’s lands in Edles. 
borough before 1530). This John was un- 
doubtedly the brother of Richard who was 
born about 1495 and was of Slapton, Edles. 
borough and Woughton (Will 26 Feb. 


1556/7) and the ancestor of the Rownsham, | 


Wingrave, Stewkley, Aston Abbots, Wough- 
ton and Olney Puttenhams (N. & Q. vol. 4 
No. 10, page 428). 

A. Vere Woodman in collaboration with 
Mr. Moriarty also compiled a sketch pedi- 
gree of the Chesham, Co. Bucks. Putnams 
(vide The New England Historical & 
Genealogical Register, April 1954, vol. CV 
III) who are undoubtedly another branch of 
the Puttenhams of Puttenham (who broke 
away earlier than the Edlesborough Putten- 
hams) and a further pedigree has been 
drawn up by A. V. W. bringing the descent 
of this branch down to more recent times. 

(The Ancient history of the Puttenhams 
of Puttenham, Co. Herts., from about 1086 
to 1300 appears in two excellent articles by 
A. V. W. in the New England Hist. & Gen. 
Regstr. of April 1941 vol. XCV. and Jan. 
1948 vol. CII.) 

Part II of this genealogy incorporated and 
corrected Eben Putnam’s pedigree (published 
1909 in co-operation with G. P. Putnam's 
Sons the publishers) and whilst no attempt 
has been made to bring the American line 
up to date the writer feels that mention 
should be made of one of the most romantic 
partnerships of modern times, that of 
George Palmer Putnam, author and _ pub- 
lisher, and the late Amelia Earhart, his wife, 
the most famous woman pilot in the history 
of aviation. 

George Palmer Putnam, the founder of 
the New York and London publishing 
company, was descended from General 
Rufus Putnam (1738-1824). George Palmer 
Putnam was born in 1814, the 4th son of 
Henry Putnam of Boston, U.S.A., and 
Catherine Hunt Palmer of Dorchester. He 
married Victorine Haven and died in 1872 
leaving issue: 

A. George Haven Putnam, publisher and 
author, born in London, England 1844, died 
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in New York 1930. Married first Rubecca 
K. Sheppard, leaving issue: 

1. Bertha, Professor of Medieval Law, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

2. Corinna, married Joseph Lindon-Smith, 
Artist and Egyptologist. 

3. Ethel. 

4. Dorothy, married ... Falconer. 

Married second Emily James Smith, 
College President and Author, leaving issue: 

Palmer Coslett. 

B. John Bishop Putnam, Publisher, left 
issue : 

1. Robert. 

2. George Palmer, publisher. Married 
Amelia Earhart 1931, three years after her 
famous fiight across the Atlantic, 17th June 
1928, being the first woman to fly the 
Atlantic. She subsequently lost her life 
crossing the Pacific on a round-the-world 
flight 1937. She was born at Atchison, 
Kansas, 1898. 

C. Edith. 

D. Amy, married . .. Pinkey. 

E. Ruth, author, born 1856, died 1931. 

F. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, born 1861, married Charlotte Elizth. 
Munroe. 

G. Washington Irving Putnam, publisher 
and partner with his brothers, George Haven 
and John Bishop. Left issue: 

1. Sidney. 

2. Edmund. 

Revert to HARRY PUTTNAM, of 
WOUGHTON-on-the-GREEN (Will 1579). 
Harry Puttnam and Jone had issue: 

RICHARD PUTTENHAM (Will 1613), 
of whom later. 

ALICE PUTTENHAM, married to Geo. 
Rede 6 Oct. 1590. 

JOAN PUTTENHAM, 

MARGARET PUTTENHAM (all 3 daus. 
named in their father’s Will). 

HARRY PUTTENHAM, named in 
brothers’ Will as “HENRY.” He was of 
Wolverton, Co. Bucks. and buried there 
26th Sept. 1625. Will proved 26th Oct. 
1625. Mentions sons, JOHN and THOMAS 
and dau. AGNES. He married Elizabeth 
.. . who was buried at Wolverton 30 Apl. 
1634 and had issue: 

1. HENRY PUTTNAM, baptd. 22 Feb. 
1600, burd. 3 Mar. 1600. 

2. AGNES PUTTNAM, baptd. 16 May 
1602. 

3. GUNTHROPE PUTTNAM, son, 
baptd. 23 Apl. 1598, burd. 14 May 1617. 
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4. THOMAS PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Wolverton, 18 May 1595. He probably died 
during the Civil War period 1640-50. 
Married Margt. Myller, 23 Feb. 1622-3, who 
was buried at Wolverton 26 Sept. 1675, 
having issue: 

Henry Puttnam, baptd. 27 Dec. 1627. 

Edward Puttnam, baptd. 25 Jun. 1638. 

Elizth. Puttnam, baptd. 21 Sep. 1623. 

Anne Puttnam, baptd. 25 Oct. 1625. 

Alice Puttnam, baptd. 14 Aug. 1631. 

Sarah Puttnam, baptd. 5 Jan. 1634-5. 

Margt. Puttnam, baptd. 26 Apl. 1640. 

(An Edward Putnam married 14 Nov. 
1652 to Elizth. Potter and Elizth. Putten- 
ham married 14 Oct. 1659 to Geo. Stamper 
at St. Benet, Pauls Wharf, London.) 

5. JOHN PUTTNAM, who probably 
died during the Civil War period when no 
Registers were kept at Wolverton. He 
married Elizabeth Dormer 3 Feb. 1623-4 
and had issue: 

Alice, baptd. 26 Sep. 1624. 

Sarah, baptd. 1 Nov. 1629. 

Henry, baptd. 2 Feb. 1634-5. 

William, baptd. 26 Mar. 1637-8. 

Elizabeth, baptd. 9 Jun. 1631—married 
Mathew Rowe 16 Oct. 1659. 

Mary, baptd. 24 Mar. 1632-3. 

Thomasine, baptd. 15 Sep. 1639. 

Robert Puttnam, baptd. 23 Apl. 1626— 
married Dorothy .. . and had issue: 

Elizth. Puttnam, baptd. 26 Oct. 1653 at 
Wolverton. 

John Puttnam, baptd. 17 Dec. 1655 at 
Wolverton. 

Revert to RICHARD PUTTENHAM 
(Will 1613) son of Harry Puttnam (Will 
1579) and Jone. 

RICHARD PUTTENHAM, buried at 
Woughton 6 Dec. 1613. Will dated 1 Dec. 
1613 and described in it as of adjoining 
parish of Little Woolston, bequeathed Lands 
at Woughton to son HENRY. Wife sole 
Exe. and he also names his “ brother” 
“HENRY.” RICHARD married Agnes 
... and had issue: 

(N.B. Agnes married for her 2nd husband 
Josias Chapman 14 Sep. 1615 at Woughton.) 

1. WILLIAM PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Woughton 22 Jan. 1601-2. 

(In March 1678 an Admin. is recorded 
in the Archdy. Court of Bucks of one “ Wm. 
Puttnam ” but the detail is unreadable thro’ 
decay of the document.) 

Wm. Putnam aged about 30 was 
granted lic. 24 Sep. 1668 to marry Unity 
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Ward at St. Mary Savoy but he appears to 
have died before 22 July 1671 when Unity 
(now widow) was granted lic. to marry 
Robt. Goffe at St. Mary Savoy.) 

2. HENRY PUTTNAM, mentioned in his 
father’s Will. 

3. MARGARET PUTTNAM. 

4. KATHERINE PUTTNAM. 

5. (Revd.) EDWARD  PUTTNAM, 
baptd. at Woughton 19 Feb. 1603-4. Mat. 
at Oxford (Oriel Coll.) 23 Nov. 1621, aged 
17. B.A. 7 Feb. 1623-4, aged 20. M.A. 
6 Jun 1627. Curate of Potterne, Wilts., 
and after in 1634 appointed Rector of Gt. 
Woolston, Bucks., where he remained until 
his decease in 1671. His (original) Will is 
dated 7 March 1670-1 and he at all times 
spelt his name ““PUTTNAM.” He married 
firstly Alice Steevens, aged 27, by lic. 24 
Aug. 1630 at Potterne, Co. Wilts., and 
secondly, Priscilla White at Gt. Woolston 
16 Oct. 1654. She died in London 1690 and 
her Will was proved June 1690 by her two 
sons CHARLES and THOS. PUTTNAM, 
the Executors. She was buried at St. Brides, 
London, on 11 May 1690. By his Ist wife 
Alice he had issue: 

Edward, born and died at Potterne an 
infant. 

John Puttnam, baptd. 23 Oct. 1643 at Gt. 
Woolston. 

Charles Puttnam, baptd. 19 July 1647 at 
Gt. Woolston. He was living in 1688-9 in 
London and his dau. Priscilla was baptd. at 
St. Brides 3 Jan. 1689-90. 

Thomas Puttnam, named in his father and 
mother’s Wills. 

Richard Puttnam, named in his father’s 
Will. 

Priscilla, 

Mary, 

Katherine, 

Anne. 

6. RICHARD PUTTENHAM, men- 
tioned in his father’s Will as “heir.” He 
was baptd. at Woughton 13 March 1599- 
1600 and died there March 1658-9, at which 
period (Cromwellian) Wills could only be 
proved in London. His widow took out an 
Administration to his Estate, in Bucks. 
(Woughton Registers missing for 1652-98.) 
He married Mary . . . who died at Olney, 
Bucks., in April 1705 at an advanced age. 
They had issue: 

MARY PUTTENHAM, born 25 Dec. 
1652, baptd. at Woughton. 
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RICHARD PUTTENHAM, baptd. at 
Little Woolston 7 July 1644. 

THOS. PUTTENHAM, buried at Olney 
7 Nov. 1692. 

SAMUEL PUTTENHAM, born during 
the Civil War period, at which time a dis. 
pute was raging in regard to the payment 
of Tithes at Woughton and in the chaos 
ensuing the Revd. Samuel Withers of the 
near Parish of Wavendon came in as 
“minister” at Woughton (1647-9 about), 
Doubtless Samuel Puttenham received his 
christian name after him and appears here 
for the first time in the family. He was 
buried at Olney, Co. Bucks., 1 Sep. 1694, 
His mother, Mary Puttenham, removed to 
Olney about 1670 and died there. He 
married Margaret Charge at Olney 20 Oct. 
1672 and she was buried there 26 Mar, 
1706. They had issue: 

Ist son. SAMUEL PUTTENHAM, 
baptd. at Olney, 6 Feb. 1673-4. Buried there 
2 Apl. 1693-4. 

2nd son. THOMAS PUTTENHAM, 
baptd. at Olney, 5 Mar. 1675-6, buried there 
2 Jun. 1729. Will proved at the Archdy. of 
Bucks. 1729, of whom later. 

3rd son. RICHARD PUTTENHAM, 
baptd. at Olney 1 Dec. 1678, buried there 8 
Dec. 1731. Will proved in the Archdy. of 
Bucks. 1732. Married Frances Abraham at 
Olney 28 Oct. 1707. Buried there 19 Feb. 
1727-8. Had issue: 

Hannah Puttenham, born 1711 but baptd. 
16th Apl. 1713 at Olney and bur. there 
25 Apl. 1713. 

John Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 2nd 
Sep. 1716. Bur. there 20 Jun. 1720. 

Hannah Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 8 
Jun. 1721 and married there 2 Oct. 1744 to 
Esau Jarvis. No issue. 

Richard Puttenham, of Olney, born 1713, 
named in his father’s Will. He died and 
was buried at Olney Sept. 1764, aged 51 
years. An Altar Tomb exists in Olney 
Churchyard to his memory and in good 
preservation (1912). He married Mary 
Abraham by Special License, at St. Benet, 
Pauls Wharf, London City, 26 May 1740, 
and had issue: 

Hannah Puttnam, born 1741, died at 
Olney 29 July 1793 and buried in her father’s 
grave. She married Thos. Gardner who 
died at Olney 22 May 1799 aged 68 years 
and buried with his wife. 

Revert to THOMAS PUTTENHAM 
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(Will 1729), 2nd son of Samuel Puttenham 
and Margaret Charge. 

THOMAS PUTTENHAM (baptd. at 
Olney 1675-6) married Frances Miles at 
Olney 3 Jan. 1703-4. She was buried there 
11 Apl. 1714 and had issue: 

Ist son Thomas Puttenham, baptd. at 
Olney 3 July 1705. Buried there 30 Aug. 
1765. Will proved in the Archdy. of Bucks. 
1765 and all through his Will the name is 
spelt “ PUTTENHAM.” He married Mary 
Goodred at Olney 21 Feb. 1731-2 and she 
was buried there 22 Nov. 1762. They had 
issue : 

Mary Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 13 Mar. 
1732-3, buried 4 Feb. 1735-6. 

Frances Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 18 
Aug. 1733. Married at Olney 17 Oct. 1752 
to John Prentice. 

Sarah Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 31 May 
1734. Married at Olney 24 Dec. 1764 to 
John Armstrong. 

Hannah Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 19 
July 1735. Married at Olney 8 Feb. 1766 
to Osborne Chater. 

Thomas Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 14 
May 1742 and named in his father’s will. 

2nd son. JOHN PUTTENHAM, baptd. 
at Olney 21 July 1706 and buried there 6 
Aug. 1769. Named in his father’s Will, of 
whom later. 

3rd son. SAMUEL PUTTENHAM, 
baptd. at Olney 7 Jan. 1710-11, named in 
his father’s Will. 

4th son RICHARD PUTTENHAM, 
baptd. at Olney 7 Jan. 1710-11, named in 
his father’s Will. He died in 1783 at 
— Co. Oxon., and left an only son 
ohn. 

Sth son. WILLIAM PUTTENHAM, 
baptd. at Olney 9 Mar. 1711-12, named in 
his father’s Will. 

6th son. JAMES PUTTENHAM, baptd. 
at Olney 9 Dec. 1713, mentioned in his 
father’s Will. Married Ann Knight at 
Olney 17 Oct. 1734 and had issue: 

Thomas Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 31 
Aug. 1735. 

William Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 6 
Nov. 1739, buried 3 May 1740. 

— Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 6 Sep. 


Mary Puttenham, baptd. 11 Feb. 1740-1, 
bur. 13 Feb. 1740-1. 

Mary Puttenham, baptd. at Olney 22 Jun. 
ee at Olney 15 Dec. 1761, to 
... Hind. 
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Revert to the 2nd son, JOHN PUTTEN- 
HAM, baptd. 21 July 1706. He married 
Elizabeth Talboys, by Licence, 7 June 1732 
at Hartwell, Co. Bucks. She was buried at 
Olney 14 Apl. 1753, and had issue: 

Ist son. THOMAS PUTTNAM, baptd. 
20 July 1735, buried 9 Sept. 1735, at Olney. 

2nd son. THOMAS PUTTNAM, baptd. 
at Olney 3 Aug. 1736. 

3rd son. JAMES PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Olney 1 Sep. 1742 and buried there 17 July 
1817, aged 75. Married Ann Purlon at 
Olney 10 Nov. 1768. Buried there 16 Ap. 
1817, aged 74, and had issue: 

Mary Puttnam, baptd. 5 Aug. 1776, 
married at Olney to Wm. Horn. 

Thomas Puttnam, baptd. at Olney 24 Aug. 
1778. Died 6 Jan. 1779. 

Betty Puttnam, baptd. 19 Sep. 1787. 

James Puttnam, baptd. at Olney 27 Apl. 
1782. Married at Lavendon, Co. Bucks., 30 
June 1801 and had a son SAMUEL 
PUTTNAM born at Lavendon in March 
1803. 

4th son. RICHARD PUTTENHAM (or 
PUTTNAM) baptd. at Olney 25th Jan. 
1745-6, buried there 14 May 1820. Married 
Anne Gough at Olney 17 Oct. 1771. Buried 
there 28 May 1828 aged 85 and had issue, 
of whom later. 

Ist dau. MARY PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Olney 6 Feb. 1738-9, burd. 20 Nov. 1739. 

2nd dau. MARY PUTTNAM, baptd. 20 
March 1739-40, burd. 25 Oct. 1741. 

3rd dau. MARY PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Olney 27 July 1744. 

th dau. SARAH PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Olney 18 Sep. 1747. 

5th dau. SOPHY PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Olney 20 May 1752 and probably another 
son: 

GEORGE PUTTNAM, who married 
Ann... and had one son, GEORGE, but 
both Wife and son pre-deceased him. His 
Will of 1800 administered to by his brother, 
RICHARD PUTTENHAM. 

Revert to the 4th son, RICHARD 
PUTTENHAM and his Wife Ann Gough, 
who had issue: 

Ist son. JOHN PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Olney 15 Aug. 1774 was probably born in 
the early part_1774. 

2nd son. THOMAS PUTTNAM, baptd. 
at Olney 12 Mar. 1775, living in 1820 at 
Northampton. Married Mary Gill at Olney 
8 July 1804, and had issue: 

JAMES PUTTNAM, baptd. at Olney 5 
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Jan. 1806, married and resided at North- 
ampton. Had three sons and one dau. who 
married... Elsing. She was living in 1912 
at St. Neots. 

3rd son WILLIAM PUTTNAM, baptd. 
at Olney 7 Dec. 1781, of whom later. 

4th son. SAMUEL PUTTNAM, born 
13 June 1791, burd. at Olney 3 July 1814. 

Only dau. ELIZth. PUTTNAM, baptd. at 
Olney 10 May 1773, buried there 5 Apl. 
1775. 

(A JOSEPH PUTTNAM and Martha 
Hislock were married by Licence 11 Oct. 
1798-9 and had issue: John, baptd. 28 Feb. 
1802; Thomas, baptd. 21 May 1804-5; 
Joseph, born 26 July 1806-7; Joseph, born 
20 Aug. 1809, and Eliza, born 2 Oct. 1811.) 

Revert to the 3rd son WILLIAM 
PUTTNAM, baptd. 7 Dec. 1781, at Olney, 
died in 1829 and was buried in the Baptist 
Burial Ground at Olney. He married Mary 
Wain, dau. of Simon and Mary Wain, at 
Olney, 3 Aug. 1803. She died 1827 and was 
buried in Olney Chapel Ground, aged 44 
years. (Frederick Puttnam’s pedigree which 
does not agree with the following inscrip- 
tion.) 

A gravestone in the Sutcliff Baptist 
Church, Olney, reads: 

Sacred to the Memory of 
SARAH, wife of WILLIAM PUTTNAM 
who died Dec. 25th 1829 
aged 41 years 


also of 
WILLIAM, husband of the above 
who died Feb. 26th 1831 
aged 46 years 
also of 
JOHN, son of the above 
who died May 31st 1831 
aged 21 years 
also of 
THOMAS, son of the above 
who died April 22nd 1847 
aged 40 years. 
EDWARD WILLIAM PUTTNAM 
who died June 15 1860 
aged 21 years. 

William Puttnam and Mary Wain had 
issue (no baptisms recorded by the Baptists 
Chapel): 

Ist son. THOMAS PUTTNAM, born at 
Olney 1807, died 1848 and buried in the 
Baptist burial ground. Will Archdy. of 
Bucks. Married Anne Simcoe who died 18 
Apl. 1878 and was buried in the Chapel 
Ground at Olney. They had issue: 
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SARAH PUTTNAM, born at Olney 23 
Aug. 1830. Married J. Aspray of Olney, 
No issue. She died at Goodmayes, Essex, 
17 April 1918 and was bur. at Olney. 

WILLIAM PUTTNAM, born 12 Oct, 
1832, died in London, S.P. 

JANE PUTTNAM, born 14 May 1835, 
married T. Stringer. She died before 1912, 

MARY PUTTNAM, born 1 Oct. 1837, 
married S. Bignell. She died before 1912, 

ANNIE PUTTNAM, born 28 Dec. 1839 
(married J. Bignall) living 1912. 

THOMAS PUTTNAM, born 15 May 
1841. Died unm. 

SAMUEL PUTTNAM, born 5 Oct. 1843, 
living in London 1912, died at Highbury 25 
Jan. 1920, married Sarah .. . and had issue: 

1. Sydney Puttnam, dead in. 1912 but his 
widow and two sons and one dau. young 
children living 1912 in Nth. of London. 

2. William Puttnam, married and living 
in London 1912, but no issue then. 

3. One dau. living 1912 unm. 

2nd son. JOHN PUTTNAM, born at 
Olney, 1810. Died in 1831 S.P. Buried in 
his parents’ grave. 

3rd son. WILLIAM PUTTNAM, born 
at Olney. Came to London when quite 
young. He married and had issue, sons 
and daus. living 1912 in London. 

4th son. JONATHAN PUTTNAM, born 
at Olney 1814 of whom later. 

5th son. SAMUEL PUTTNAM, born at 
Olney in Aug. 1819, of whom later. 

Daughters: 

1. Anne Puttnam, married . . . Chapman, 

2. Elizth. Puttnam, married . . . Rushton. 

3. Mary Puttnam, buried at Olney 1840, 

4. Sophia Puttnam, married Hy. . 
Farmer. 

Revert to the 5th son of William Puttnam 
and Mary Wain, Samuel Puttnam, born at 
Olney, Bucks., 1819. He came to Lambeth, 
London, with his brother Jonathan after his 
father died in 1829. He married Elizabeth 
the youngest daughter of Luck Reeve and 
Hannah . . . of Lavenham, Suffolk, who 
claimed direct descent from the Reeve 
family of Bury St. Edmunds (vide Suffolk 
Manorial Families Vol. III) who had Official 
Grant of Arms in 1513 and again confirmed 
in 1576. Abbot Reeve, the last Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and Roger Reeve, 
founder of the Reeve Foundation now 
associated with Christ’s Hospital School, 
were two members of this family (vide. 
N. & Q. New Series vol. I, 508). Luck 
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Reeve moved to London and Elizabeth 
Reeve was born at Lambeth 2 Aug. 1824, 
christened, confirmed and married (30 Apl. 
1845) at the Parish Church of Lambeth— 
St. Mary’s. She died 23 Apl. 1911 aged 86 
years and is buried with Samuel, in Honor 
Oak Cemetery. Samuel died 4 Feb. 1903 
aged 83 years and had issue: 

1. Henry Reeve Puttnam, eldest son, born 
11 June 1847, of Brockley, London. Married 
Laura Eliza Garland 14 Dec. 1873. She 
was the daughter and co-h. of John Garland 
of Fishponds, Bristol, who moved to 
London. She was born 28 July 1854 and 
died aged 88 years 28 Dec. 1942. Henry 
Reeve Puttnam died 19 Dec. 1928 aged 81 
and is buried in Brockley Cemetery. They 
had issue: 

(a) Albert Henry Puttnam, born 24 Nov. 
1876. Died aged 15, 3 Apl. 1892. 

(b) Amy Elizabeth Puttnam, born 9 Nov. 
1887. Died aged 66, 27 Feb. 1954 unm. 

(c) Mabel Alice Puttnam, born 25 Oct. 
1874. Married (Lt.) Herbert Graham, born 
7 May 1879, died aged 61, 16 Feb. 1941, 
buried Chiswick Cemetery, son of William 
Walter Graham and Charlotte Crew, of 
Lewisham, London. Mabel Alice living 
1958 and had issue: 

Herbert Dudley Puttnam Graham. 

Norman Henry Graham. 

Doris Violet Graham. 

2. Charles Puttnam, born 4 Apl. 1849, 
died unm. 23 July 1907. 

3. Washington Puttnam, born 4 Nov. 
1850, accidentally killed at West Point, 
Highland Falls, America, 24 July 1876, unm. 

4. James Puttnam, born 9 Apl. 1856, died 
unm. 6 Jan. 1911. 

5. Frederick Puttnam, born 28 July 1857, 
died unm. 30 Sept. 1930. 

6. Edward Puttnam, born 15 March 
1860. He owned and captained a sailing 
ship trading between Australia and the Fiji 
Islands. He married Henrietta Lewis of 
Sydney, N.S.W., in 1896. He died at 
Levuka, Fiji, 23 Dec. 1897 and is buried 
there. His wife was living in 1912. They 
had issue: 

Alice Puttnam, born 5 Dec. 1897 in Fiji. 
Living 1958 in Sydney, N.S.W. Married at 
Sydney 30 Oct. 1917 Charles Clinton Cullen 
(died 1954) a nephew of Sir William Cullen, 
Lt.-Governor N.S.W. and had issue: 

James Puttnam Cullen, born at Kiama, 
-_— 17 July 1918. Married 1942. Living 

8. 
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Loma Cullen, born 1928. Married 1950. 
Living 1958. 

7. Hannah Elizabeth Puttnam, b. 11 Feb. 
1846, d. 5 Nov. 1894. Married Apl. 1867 
Henry Smith of Exton, Co. Rutland who 
d. 1906 aged 64. Had issue. 

8. Ellen Puttnam, b. 1852, d. 1853. 
Buried with grand-parents “Reeve” at 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, Lambeth. 

9. Annie Puttnam, d. unm. 1940. 

10. Sarah Puttenham, b. 1862, d. 1863. 

11. Mary Alice Puttnam, d. unm. 1940. 

12. Clara Puttnam, b. 25 Mar. 1867, d. 
unm. 1958. 

Revert to the 4th son of William Puttnam 
and Mary Wain, Jonathan Puttnam, born at 
Olney, Co. Bucks., 1814, who came to 
Lambeth, London, after his father died in 
1829 and the family are recorded in the 
Census papers of 1841 and 1851. Jonathan 
died at Brixton 10 Apl. 1876 aged 62 years 
and is buried in Nunhead Cemetery (grave 
7378 sq. 149) with his wife Mary Peen, born 
1813 at Sutton Valence, Kent. She d. 19 
Nov. 1862 aged 49 years (v. gravestone 
1958). They had issue: 

1. William Puttnam, eldest son, born 
1835, changed his name to Putnam and 
moved to Darlington, Co. Durham, of 
whom later. 

2. Henry (or Harry) Puttnam, born 1839, 
married and had issue, of whom later. 

3. Thomas Puttnam, born 1841, married 
1866, dead in 1912 but his son Arthur and 
one dau. both living at Dulwich, London, 
1912. 

4. John Puttnam, born 1844, married 
1865, dead in 1912, had sons and a dau. 
Sons living 1912. 

5. George Puttnam, born 1846, married 
1870, dead in 1912, no issue. 

6. Fredk. Puttnam, born 1850, dead in 
1912 in Australia, unm. 

7. Alfred Puttnam, dead in 1912. Married 
in America but query as to any issue. 
8. Elizth. Puttnam, born 1845. 

aged 6 years in 1851 Census.) 

9. Susannah Puttnam, born 1848. Dead 
in 1912 in Australia, unm. 

10. Isabella Puttnam, living 1912, married 
J. Reynolds and had two daus. both unm. 
and living in 1912. 

Revert to the eldest son William Puttnam 
or Putnam who settled at Darlington. He 
married at St. Mary’s Church, Carlisle, 
Elizabeth Pearson Morley (born Sept. 1836 
died 1911) on 7 July 1860. He founded The 


(Living 
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Darlington Forge Co. Ltd. Died at Bourne- 
mouth 1897 aged 61 years and had issue: 

(a) (Sir) Thomas Putnam, Knt., eldest son, 
born 1862. Managing Director of The 
Darlington Forge Co. Ltd. on the death of 
his father. The firm turned out big guns 
and other munitions on a large scale during 
the 1914-18 war and he was knighted in 
London by King George V 6 Feb. 1918. He 
devoted his leisure to the turf and was a 
familiar figure at North Country race meet- 
ings. He married Minnie Henderson. He 
died 2 June 1936 aged 74 years and had 
four daus. all of whom married. Elsie, 
Gwen, Marjorie and Dorothy. 

(6) William Putnam, b. Darlington 1863. 
Secretary of The Darlington Forge Co. Ltd. 
Married Ethel Watson (d. 1955). He died 
1948 and had issue one son: 

William Elyott Putnam, B.A.Camb., b. 
1913, married to Freda Mary Corser and has 
issue: 

Rosemary Lyndall Putnam, born 1945, 

Thomas Michael Putnam, born 1947, 

(c) Mary Putnam married James Cum- 
ming and had issue 3 sons and 1 dau., died 
1947. 

(d) Isabella Putnam, married Francis 
Simpson Ferens and had 1 dau., d. 1949. 

(e) Francis Putnam, d. young. 

(f) Florence Putnam, unm., d. 1931. 

(g) Arthur Putnam, d. young, married 
Violet Crabtree (no issue), d. 1914. 

(h) Mabel Elizabeth Putnam, unm. d. 
1952. 

(i) Walter Hornsby Putnam, married 
Mopsy Stock (née Robson), no issue, d. 1955, 

(j) Ernest Putnam, b. Darlington 1876, 
married Emily Taylor and had issue: 

1. Roy William Putnam, born 25 Dec. 
1905, unm. 

2. Eileen Pearson Putnam, born 6 Dec. 
1911, married Eric Mitchell, Esq., of Weston 
Turville, Bucks., and had issue: Brian Keith 
Mitchell. 

3. Madge Putnam, B.A. Durham, born 22 
Feb. 1913, married John Leslie Pyle, Esq., 
of Newcastle on Tyne and had issue: Anne 
Patricia Pyle and Rosemary Elizabeth Pyle. 

(k) Bertha Putnam, unm. 

Revert to Henry Puttnam, born 1839, the 
2nd son of Jonathan Puttnam and Mary 


Peen. Henry died 26 May 1920 aged 80 
years. Buried Nunhead Cemetery (Grave 
33889) and had issue: 

Nell. 

Isabella. 
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Harry (no issue). 

Thomas (no issue). 

Fredrick George, born 1871, died 1954 
aged 83 years, buried Tooting Cemetery 
(Grave 222 a.i.) and had issue: 

Fredrick (no issue); William (no issue); 
Isabelle; Nell; Ann; Elizabeth; Esther; 
Harry (no issue); John (issue Fredrick 
Tony); James (issue John Robert); Joseph 
(issue Joseph); Thomas (issue Clifford). 


NorMAN H. GRAHAM. 


OSCAR WILDE’S “ SALOME” 


PPERE are three legends concerning the 
composition of Oscar Wilde’s Salomé. 
The first of these is that Wilde, who had 
been mulling over the story, related the plot 
to French friends at lunch one day in Paris, 
and that when he returned after luncheon 
to his quarters he found a blank book lying 
on a table and began to dash off the play 
in a matter of hours. This legend, put forth 
by Wilde himself, has been accepted by two 
of his biographers—Miss Frances Winwar 
(Oscar Wilde and the Yellow Nineties 
[New York, 1940]) and Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson (Oscar Wilde [New York, 1946]). 
The second legend is that Wilde composed 
the play in English and translated it into 
French with the help of Pierre Louys and 
André Gide. This is the story proposed by 
Lord Alfred Douglas (Oscar Wilde and 
Myself [London, 1914]). Finally, the third 
legend is that the play was composed in 
French with the considerable aid of—these 
are but some of the proposed helpers— 
Stuart Merrill, Adolphe Retté, Pierre Louys, 
and Marcel Schwob. The third of these 
theories can draw support from the testi- 
mony of Ernest Raynaud (La Mélée Sym- 
boliste [Paris, 1920]) and Victor Plarr 
(Ernest Dowson [London, 1914]), both of 
whom insist that Wilde knew French but 
imperfectly and thus would have been 
incapable of writing such a long work, 
particularly without assistance, in that 
language. 

Opposed to such views, however, is the 
testimony of André Gide, who states that 
Wilde knew French “admirably ” (Oscar 
Wilde, trans. Bernard Frechtman [New 
York, 1949], p. 2), and of Robert Sherard, 
who says that Salomé “was entirely his 
[ Wilde’s] own work, for I saw him write 
it” (Oscar Wilde [London, 1905], p. 134). 
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But what really proves these three views as 
simply legends is the evidence of the manu- 
scripts themselves of Salomé. The first draft 
and the first fair copy, both of which were 
sold at Sotheby’s on April 3, 1950, are both 
in French entirely in Wilde’s own hand. 
The first draft is full of errors and correc- 
tions to be sure, but the fact remains that 
it is in French and the writing is Wilde’s. 
The play was obviously not dashed off 
during the course of an afternoon and even- 
ing as Wilde claimed, for the corrections 
seem to have been laboriously made over a 
period of time. 

The second and final fair copy, now at 
the Rosenbach Foundation Museum in 
Philadelphia, is, like the previous drafts, in 
Wilde’s own handwriting. This copy, how- 
ever, was submitted to Pierre Louys for 
comments and corrections, and consequently 
it contains interlinear corrections and 
emendations in Louys’ hand. The most fre- 
quent changes which Louys made were 
corrections in grammar, particularly in the 
use of the subjunctive: and these changes 
were, naturally, accepted by Wilde. 
Wherever Louys made other changes, how- 
ever, Wilde in nearly every case refused to 
accept them, and he blotted out Louys’ 
interlinear emendations. For example, 
Louys for some reason changed the charac- 
ter ““ Le Page de Herodias” to “Le Jeune 
Esclave de Herodias,” but in each instance 
throughout the play where Louys indicated 
the change Wilde has gone through and 
returned his own designation. Louys also 
offered stage directions from time to time, 
but here again Wilde refused to accept 
almost every one of Louys’ suggestions. 
What remains, therefore, is Salomé almost 
entirely as Wilde wrote it. 

I have not been able to examine the proof 
sheets of the play. There is a tradition that 
Marcel Schwob helped to correct the proofs 
(this is recorded by A. J. Farmer, Le 
Mouvement Esthétique et Décadent en 
Angleterre [Paris, 1931], p. 218n.), but of 
this I cannot be sure. The printed version 
of Salomé, however, is almost entirely like 
the second fair copy; and if Schwob did 
_— read the proofs, his changes were 
ew. 

Salomé is dedicated to Pierre Louys, and 
this suggests that Wilde wished to express 
his gratitude for Louys’ help with the play. 
If Louys provided the most assistance in 
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the composition, then Salomé, as I have 
indicated above, is almost exclusively 
Wilde’s own work: the three legends about 
its composition must remain simply legends 


and not facts. Ciype pe L. RYALs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


W. H. HUDSON’S FIRST DAYS IN 
ENGLAND 
T, 


remove from the memory a date 
itherto regarded as accurate is appar- 
ently rather a painful mental operation; or 
so one is led to think by the persistent 
repetition in print of 1869 as the year in 
which W. H. Hudson left the Argentine for 
England. Despite the proof afforded by any 
attentive reading of his works that this is 
an error, it has proved very difficult to 
eradicate it because 1869 was apparently 
clearly indicated by Morley Roberts when 
he published his Portrait of Hudson in 1924, 
and subsequently, and consequently, was 
widely accepted as correct. 

This reluctance to reject 1869 is also a 
tribute to the potency of the Portrait in 
engraving on the mind of readers the like- 
ness of Hudson vividly drawn by Roberts 
from recollections of 40 years of friendship. 
As a character study of Hudson, Roberts’ 
book will never be superseded, and this was 
his purpose. It should always be remem- 
bered that the book is not, and Roberts did 
not claim it to be, a definitive biography. In 
Hudson reticence became, in his later years, 
almost a passion; Roberts himself reveals 
that Hudson took a grim delight in making 
periodic holocausts of personal papers and 
destroying material which would be valu- 
able to an aspirant biographer. The wonder 
is that Roberts made so few mistakes, and 
the temptation to take the simple path of 
expecting him to make none has been too 
much for many Hudson commentators. 

The publication in the United States by 
Professor Herbert Faulkner West, in a 
brochure printed for limited circulation, of 
a diary kept by Hudson during and just 
after his voyage to England is therefore 
important in establishing beyond contradic- 
tion, and under Hudson’s own signature, the 
exact dates of his departure from Buenos 
Aires and arrival in this country. He sailed 
from the Argentine capital on board the 
“Ebro” on April 1, 1874, and landed at 
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Southampton on the third of May. Hudson 
sent the diary in the form of letters to one 
of his brothers. Although tantalisingly brief, 
and naturally written informally and of 
little literary value, it possesses biographical 
data of value. The most interesting pages 
are those in which Hudson penned his first 
impressions of the English countryside. He 
did not proceed at once to London, but 
chose to linger for some days at Southamp- 
ton exploring the hinterland of Hampshire 
and taking a trip to the Isle of Wight. 

“How can I describe England?”, he 
writes and begins by extolling Southamp- 
ton a beautiful place; wide clean 
macadam streets, grand old elm and horse- 
chestnut trees—parks covered with velvety 
turf—gothic churches and ancient stone 
buildings, covered to their summits with ivy. 
Even a rookery in the middle of the 
town. .. .” He comments that “ every per- 
son carries the umbrella” and that “it is 
impossible to go without gloves”. His 
delight in his first walk in the English coun- 
tryside in May is infectiously conveyed: — 

“Yesterday I walked several miles out 
into the country, and found it looked just 
as I imagined it would. I went along a 
beautiful carriage drive which runs to 
Winchester, but didn’t keep to the road; 
on either side were clumps and groves of 
magnificent trees, elm, oak, spruce-pine, etc., 
the grass was like velvet and spread with 
little flowers. One I knew the ‘ wee modest 
crimson tippet flower’, I also knew the 
‘wild violet ’ and one I took for the butter- 
cup”. 

But, not surprisingly, the birds “ inter- 
ested me still more.” He writes: — 

““[ heard thrushes, wrens and many 
others [ have heard so much about. [ also, 
to my delight, heard the cuckoo, and lis- 
tened to him for half an hour, warbling his 
mysterious lay from grove to grove—one 
bird I thought might be the nightingale, but 
I could not be sure”. 

It would be unfair to quote more from 
the diary, which every lover of Hudson’s 
works will want to read in full, but the 
little book also contains a frontispiece on 
which some comment must be made. To 
those conditioned to think of Hudson as 
depicted in the camera studies of him taken 
in old age, or as delineated in Rothenstein’s 
portrait, this hitherto unpublished photo- 
graph of him in comparative youth will 
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come almost as a shock. The face seems 
unfamiliar and almost forbidding in expres. 
sion. It needs no more than a glance at 
these dark bearded features to realise that 
Cunninghame Graham’s belief that Hudson 
always remained something of a Gaucho 
was probably correct ; and to impart added 
poignancy to Roberts’ remarks that Hudson, 
when he first met him in London, resem- 
bled a caged eagle, and that conventional 
English people were prone to regard him 
almost as a visitor, not from another conti- 
nent, but from another planet. 

But how did he become imprisoned by 
poverty in a London boarding house, shar- 
ing his captivity with his wife Emily 
Wingrave, whom he married a few years 
later? The diary affords no clue to the 
correct solutions to these major riddles in 
Hudson’s life story. There is certainly no 
hint of poverty in this diary ; the tone could 
be that adopted by a prosperous tourist, a 
guise maintained by the garb worn in the 
photograph. Although he announces his 
determination to go to London there is no 
indication of what he intended to do when 
he got there. The diary ends on May 8, 
with Hudson still in Southampton and 
warning his brother that “if I write on this 
scale my London letter will fill three 
volumes’’. 

Perhaps the indefatigable researches of 
Professor West, who, in the publication of 
the diary and in his recently published 
brochure For a Hudson Biographer, has 
placed Hudson scholarship deeply in his 
debt, will be rewarded by the discovery of 
these “ volumes”. They could scarcely fail 
to shed light on the life led by Hudson in 
London before Roberts met him. Roberts 
called this period “the dark years”, and 
subsequent writers have been able to pro- 
vide very little illumination. 


Davip R. DEwar. 
London. 


MARVELL AND NATURE 


OF the many valuable examinations of 

Marvell’s poetry, few are as rewarding 
as the discussions of his treatment of nature. 
Yet some of these studies are also a little 
startling, failing, as they sometimes do, to 
consider the universe Marvell saw before 
they launch into investigations of the 
universe of his poetry. Douglas Bush, for 
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example, says that Marvell reveals an enjoy- 
ment of “natural simplicity.’”* Wallerstein, 
while recognizing the garden as a metaphor 
for order, yet a few pages later says “ Love 
of free nature not defaced by art is another 
attitude generally vigorous in Marvell.’* In 
a study of “ The Garden ” which admittedly 
fails to recognize the garden figure at the 
end of the poem, we are somehow trans- 
ported to the “seventh Buddhist state of 
enlightenment ” even before the material of 
the poem is clearly in hand. A brief look 
at “ The Garden ” and other poems is suffi- 
cent to show, contrary to these and other 
studies, that “‘ free nature” undefaced by 
art is not always the nature most clearly 
revealed and admired in Marvell’s poetry. 

“The God of the seventeenth century,” 
Lovejoy has suggested, “like its gardeners, 
always geometrized.”* Though we cannot 
accept such statements as this without many 
qualifications, the fact remains that the 
geometrical patterns of the formal garden 
do inform much of Marvell’s verse. At any 
rate, a brief look at the kind of nature 
Marvell knew may do something to clarify 
his treatment of nature in poetry. Some of 
his best works—*On a Drop of Dew,” 
“Bermudas,” “The Definition of Love,” 
the Mower poems, and “ The Garden ”— 
give evidence of formal, man-made patterns 
in nature, either alluding to or organically 
revealing this particular kind of nature, in- 
stead of the often-cited “ free, simple, un- 
adorned nature.” It is even conceivable that 
his interest in these formal patterns may 
partially account for the fragmentation 
some students find characteristic of his verse 
and of metaphysical poetry. Dr. Johnson, 
of course, said that the so-called Metaphysi- 
cal poets distorted nature. Marvell, however, 
cannot be said to have distorted nature; 
what he often did in his poetry was to 
reveal a different nature, a special geometri- 
cal nature. His verse, that is, in many ways 
reveals the special universe of a formal 
garden. 

A number of students have skirted this 
point closely. Bradbrook and Thomas point 
out the particularly benevolent effects upon 
Marvell’s poetry of his stay at Nunappleton, 

1Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier 
Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 1952, p. 161 

? Ruth eo, Seventeenth Century Poetic, 
Madison, 1950, p. 

3A. O. ot Orne Great Chain of Being, 
Cambridge, 1953, p. 16. 
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the country home of Lord Fairfax. Waller- 
stein, as mentioned before, does recognize 
the garden as a metaphor for order in 
Marvell’s verse. In his discussion of “ The 
Nymph Complaining for the Death of her 
Fawn,” Williamson says “ the emotions are 
engraved by the conceits in much the same 
fashion that Nature is represented by the 
decor of the artificial garden.” Summers 
has suggested that Marvell sometimes used 
nature as an image of classical order, where 
“natural beauty is usually described and 
appreciated as if it were an imitation of the 
works of man.” It seems entirely possible 
that Marvell’s interest was not in natural 
beauty, but in the adorned beauty of nature 
brought to order by man. This is suggested 
by features of his life and by characteristics 
of his verse. 

The dates of the composition of Marvell’s 
works have not been successfully deter- 
mined, of course, but it is often suggested 
that his stay at Nunappleton House was 
particularly beneficial. One aspect of the 
setting there is especially interesting: 


A noble park with splendid oak-trees, 
and containing 300 head of deer, stretched 
away to the north, while on the south 
side were the ruins of the old Nunnery, 
the flower garden, and the low meadows 
called ings, extending to the banks of the 
Wharfe. In this flower garden the General 
took especial delight. The flowers were 
planted in masses, tulips, pinks, and roses, 
each in separate beds, which were cut 
into the shape of forts with five bastions. 


The setting described here, the possible 
scene of the composition of some of Mar- 
vell’s best poems, is, with its beds of flowers 
separated from each other and shaped into 
artificial forts, almost a parallel of the 
classic formal garden. The fort-like shape 
with the five bastions was a common design 
in the artificial garden of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century. 

Beyond this biographical suggestion, there 
is considerable evidence in the poems of 
interest in formal design in nature. Gardens, 


*George Williamson, The Donne Tradition, 


Cambridge, 1930, p. 157 

5 Joseph H. Summers, ‘“ Marvell’s Nature,” 
Journal of English Literary History, vol. XX, 1953, 
123 


*C. R. Markham, Life of Lord Fairfax, quoted 
in Augustine Birrell, Andrew Marvell, New York, 
905, p. 31. 
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to be sure, are mentioned in poems other 
than the so-called “Garden Poems ”*—for 
example in “ The Coronet ” and “ Eyes and 
Tears.” The latter poem includes one of 
Marvell’s colour passages: 

I have through every Garden been, 

Amongst the Red, the White, the Green .. . 
The colours themselves suggest the formal 
garden with the beds of flowers, a feature 
much less common, almost unknown in 
later, “free”’ gardens; and there are lily 
beds in “ The Nymph Complaining for the 
Death of her Fawn.” The reference in 
“Bermudas” to an enamelled nature, to 
lamps, to the “watry Maze,” and the 
“grassy Stage’? does not suggest free 
nature unadorned, nor does the first section 
of “ The Picture of little T. C. in a Prospect 
of Flowers,’ which shows the nymph 
taming the wild flowers. 

The Mower poems have often been cited 
as proof of Marvell’s love for simple nature, 
and such they are, if taken in isolation. 
Kermode, among others, has suggested that 
in these poems, the garden is an emblem of 
corrupted nature, the Mower standing out- 
side in fields which emblematize unfallen 
nature. This significance attached to nature 
in the garden must be qualified for at least 
two reasons. First, the Mower objects to 
the garden primarily because of unusual 
mixtures of plant breeds. The second reason 
is by far the most important, and needs to 
be considered before assuming that Marvell 
cherishes a nature filled with “A wild and 
fragrant Innocence.” The Mower speaks in 
this poem; he is a pastoral figure, the des- 
cendant of the shepherd, and one whose 
function is the destruction of nature. Given 
this point of view, the Mower is against 
gardens, where order, without destruction, 
prevails. 

More important still, there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence in other poems that simple 
nature is not the greatest good. In addition 
to the brief allusions to formal planning 
mentioned earlier, there is the great evi- 
dence of the estate poems and “The 
Garden.” In “ Upon the Hill and Grove at 
Bill-borow””’ Marvell praises the “ arched 
Earth” rising in a “ perfect Hemisphere” 
so regular it could not be matched with a 
compass. “Upon Appleton House,” of 
course, is because of its subject, filled with 
references to regularity and sophistication 
in nature: 
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But all things are composed here 

Like Nature, orderly and near: 

In which we the Dimensions find 

Of that more sober Age and Mind, 

When larger sized Men did stoop 

To enter at a narrow loop; 

As practising, in doors so strait, 

To strain themselves through Heavens Gate. 
The fort-like flower bed mentioned earlier 
occurs here when Marvell speaks of a gar- 
den “in the just Figure of a Fort.” The 
continuation of the military figure clearly 
suggests the regular garden, with the flowers 
standing as at parade, and the nursery “ the 
only Magazeen.” Appleton House is, in 
short, a “lesser World,” but “in more 
decent Order tame.” 

The “ delicious Solitude ’” Marvell praises 
in “The Garden” is patently not the soli- 
tude of rustic nature. The “ happy Garden- 
state’ is well-ordered, in the patterns of the 
formal garden: 

How well the skilful Gardner drew 

Of flow’rs and herbes this Dial new; 

Where from above the milder Sun 

Does through a fragrant Zodiack run; 

And, as it works, th’ industrious Bee 

Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome Hours 

Be reckon’d but with herbs and flow’rs! 

The implications of this apparent interest 
in formalized nature deserve, I believe, a 
fuller study than can be attempted here. 
One very interesting study of Marvell’s 
works suggests that he “ stands as the figure 
in the seventeenth century most representa- 
tive of the development of poetic traditions 
up to the seventeenth century and quite 
suggestive of the subsequent trends” in the 
tradition.’ If, as Eliot says, the traditions of 
wit and magniloquence merge in Marvell’s 
work, then his usage of special nature as a 
metaphor for order, coupled with this blend, 
seems to indicate both Marvell’s conscious- 
ness of earlier tradition and his understand- 
ing of the order and symmetry we associate 
with neoclassicism. 

Summers and others have said that the 
garden, particularly in the Mower poems, is 
an image of sophisticated corruption, re- 
sponsible for the loss of “ wild and fragrant 
nature.” Summers also suggests that the 
garden in “ The Garden” is a momentary 
attempt to recapture the lost innocence. 
Jenkins indicates that Marvel allots no 
supreme purpose to nature, that his work 

7 Joan Jenkins, ‘‘ The Place of Andrew Marvell 


in Seventeenth-Century Poetry,” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Essay, Texas Christian University, 1956. 
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reveals no need of nature’s prompting for 
man’s contemplation. Remembering the 
awareness of formalized nature continually 
revealed in Marvell’s work, however, it 
seems safe to say that his gardens are not 
momentary attempts to recapture lost inno- 
cence, but constant metaphors for order 
involving more than innocence. 

It has been suggested that Marvell shows 
through the Mower poems the destructibility 
of nature. Yet if one remembers the point 
of view of the Mower, a figure associated 
both with time and the destruction of 
nature, it seems possible that his antagonism 
exists because of the indestructibility of that 
ideal state, where the mind, creating “ far 
other Worlds,” recognizes eternal qualities 
of beauty and love. Temporal existence, 
“all that’s made,” vanishes, it is true, but 
only in terms of that ideal state of nature, 
the “ happy Garden-state,” where the mind, 
seeing order, perceives ““a green Thought 
in a green Shade.” Jmm CorDER. 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 


“BLURT, MASTER CONSTABLE ” 


Qs the basis of certain cumulative 

assumptions Thomas Middleton’s career 
as a dramatist is traditionally considered to 
have begun with an ill-defined period of 
romantic comedy and tragi-comedy. These 
assumptions have been (1) that he was born 
in 1570; (2) that he was therefore active in 
dramatic composition earlier than is now 
tenable ; (3) that The Old Law was in part 
a Middleton creation dating from the year 
1599 ; (4) that Blurt, Master Constable and 
The Phoenix were characteristic Middleton 
plays of the early period. With the informa- 
tion we now possess it should be possible 
to re-examine these assumptions to see if 
they warrant continuing support. 

(1) Until the discovery by Mark Eccles 
of Middleton’s correct birth-date, 1580, 
Dyce’s conjecture of “not earlier than 
1570” had been generally accepted.’ We 
now know that the dramatist was twenty- 
two and not thirty-two when he began his 
hackwork for Henslowe in 1602. This in- 
formation makes possible the initial step in 
a revision of the canon, and it explains the 
metrical monstrosity, The Wisdom of Solo- 


1“ Middleton’s Birth and Education,” RES, VII 
(1931), 28. 
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mon Paraphrased (1597), as an indiscretion 
of uncontaminated adolescence, a familiar 
phenomenon in literary-minded youths, akin 
to other disorders which border on the 
pathological. 

(2) We still do not have any definite pub- 
lished information on Middleton’s activities 
in London in 1601-1602 prior to May 22, 
1602, but there is acceptable evidence that 
he was not even in London as a profes- 
sional playwright until some time in the 
spring of 1602. In a Deed of Sale (Close 
Roll extract c54/1693), quoted by Miss 
Mildred Christian, Middleton released his 
moiety of certain holdings of four acres, 
inherited from his father, to his brother-in- 
law, Allan Waterer, as payment for support 
during his residence at Oxford. In the 
course of the release occurs the following 
admission: “.. . the University of Oxford 
where I am nowe a studient.”” 

The document was enrolled on December 
12, 1601. As observed by Miss Christian 
this is already well into the academic year 
of 1601-1602, and though the New Statute 
of 2 Elizabeth (1560) provided that the sons 
of peers, and subsequently sons of knights 
and the eldest sons of esquires might pro- 
ceed to the A.B. in twelve terms or three 
years, sixteen terms or four years were to 
be required of all others.’ Middleton 
matriculated in Queen’s College in 1598, but 
there is no record of his having received 
his degree in June, 1602, as he would have 
normally if he had completed all require- 
ments. Apparently some time between 
December 12, 1601, and May 22, 1602, 
when he first appears in Henslowe’s Diary, 
the attractions of London became too 
strong, and he abandoned academic life. 
How far he went in his studies, presumably 
three years, and what reasons he had for 
defection we can only conjecture and not 
at all safely. At any rate there is no recog- 
nizable basis for Chambers’ attempt to 
identify him in an oblique remark in 
Marston’s Jack Drum’s Entertainment 
(1600).* 

Two entries in Henslowe for May, 1602, 
concern us here. The first records a loan to 


2 Middleton’s Residence at Oxford,” MLN, 
LXI (1946), 90-91. 
3 Registry of the ean a Oxford, ed. 
Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1887), I 
K. Chambers, The Hizabethan Stage (Ox- 
ford: 1923), Ill, 437. 
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the “ company,” i.e. Admiral’s, on May 22, 
“in earneste of a Booke called sesars 
ffalle”’ by Munday, Drayton, Webster, 
Middleton and “the rest”’; the second, on 
May 29, to Dekker, Drayton, Middleton, 
Webster, and Munday, in full payment for 
their play called “too shapes.” It is gener- 
ally agreed that the two entries concern the 
same play and that Caesar’s Fall was sub- 
titled The Two Shapes.’ Probably it is safe 
to assume that the play was a tragedy based 
on the life of Julius Caesar, spun primarily 
from the fabric of Henslowe’s acute sense 
of economic opportunism after the appear- 
ance of Shakespeare’s play. Possibly, in 
view of the variety of talent engaged on it, 
there was a comic subplot, but it is almost 
impossible to imagine what Middleton’s 
part in it may have been; as Greg suggests 
it was undoubtedly very small. In the May 
22 entry Middleton’s name is interlinear, 
indicating to Greg an afterthought. 

(3) It is no longer necessary to give 
serious consideration to a composition date 
of 1599 to The Old Law. The play was first 
published by Edward Archer in 1656 and 
attributed to Middleton, Massinger, and 
Rowley. Chambers, accepting a birth-date 
of 1570, excludes Massinger’s and Rowley’s 
collaboration in 1599 since neither was old 
enough to have been writing at the time. 
Middleton, we now know, was only three 
years older than Massinger. In 1599 he was 
nineteen and presumably in his first and 
second years at Oxford. E. C. Morris’ in- 
genious work on the play was unfortunately 
also done accepting the 1570 birth-date, and 
many of his conclusions do not now apply.’ 
Finally, George R. Price has since argued 
very plausibly for a composition date of 
1614-155 

In addition it should be observed that 
The Old Law is one of the brightest plays 
in the attributed Middleton canon. It 
possesses a charm and maturity entirely un- 
like early established Middleton ; in fact its 
total impression is rather unlike Middleton 
at any state of his development. Possibly 
this is a result of the influence of Rowley 
and, perhaps to a smaller degree, Massinger. 

5 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. W. W. Greg (London, 
1904-08), II, 298; Chambers, III, 437. 

® Greg, loc. cit. 

™Edgar Morris, ‘‘ The Date and Composition of 
The Old Law,” PMLA (1902), XVII, 1-70. 


5“*The Authorship and the Manuscript of The 
Old Law,” HLQ, XVI (1953), 117-139. 
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(4) The entry of Blurt, Master Constable 
in the Stationers’ register on June 7, 1602, 
establishes the terminal limit in dating the 
play. This means that it was completed and 
entered for printing seventeen days after 
Middleton's first known and probably insig. 
nificant dramatic work for Henslowe. It is 
impossible to speak with any confidence on 
the amount of time required between the 
completion of a play and its registry. The 
impression supported by Chambers is that 
it might well have been considerable; 
Opinion on the date of composition has not 
varied a great deal from Bullen’s original 
suggestion of late 1601 to early 1602. In 
V, iii, Hippolito, speaking to Lazarillo, a 
Spaniard, says, “There be many of your 
countrymen in Ireland, signior. . . .” In 
September, 1601, six thousand Spaniards 
under Don Juan D’Aguilar landed in Ire- 
land to support Tyrone’s rebellion. They 
were taken at Kinsale in June, 1602.” 

There are three more entries in the Diary 
for 1602 which concern Middleton. On 
October 21 and on November 9 Henslowe 
records payment to him for a play first re- 
ferred to as “ felmelanco tragedie.” (A non- 
extant Chettle and Robinson Felmelanco is 
entered under September 9.)" Apparently, 
however, this was a mistake, since “ felme- 
lanco” is altered in the October 21 entry 
and “chester” entered interlineally. Greg 
believes that “tragedie’’ was allowed to 
stand unintentionally.” The November 9 
entry gives the whole title, recording a full 
payment of six pounds for “ Randowlle 
earlle of chester.’ There is no adequate 
evidence on which to reconstruct the play. 
Greg suggests that it may have been a re- 
fashioning of The Wise Man of Chester, a 
failure when revived in September, 1601.” 
The only other entry was made on October 
3, “in earneste of a playe” which is not 
named and apparently was not finished. 


® Chambers, III, 174. 

1 Bullen’s Middleton, I, 98. I have used the 
following editions: for Blurt, Master Constable, 
The Works of Thomas Middleton, reprinted by 
John Pearson (London, 1873), 4 vols. (the splendid 
new edition of Dekker by Fredson Bowers was not 
complete at this writing); Non-Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Dekker, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Lon- 
don, 1884-86) 5 vols. To facilitate reference I have 
used volume and page numbers, since not all of 
these editions have numbered lines. 

™ Greg, II, 171. 

2 Ibid., Il, 225. 

13 Loc. cit. 
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All that we can conclude from this 
offered evidence is that we must approach 
Blurt, Master Constable with very little in- 
formation on what type of play Middleton 
was engaged on in 1602, and that, so far as 
we are aware, he had not even turned to 
dramatic writing before April or May of 
that year. Indeed, the external evidence is 
all against his having written Blurt, Master 
Constable. It is one thing to have perverted 
one of the apocryphal books into a dismal, 
homilectic harangue, or to have read and 
copied the satires of Hall and Marston in 
the undergraduate seclusion of Oxford, and 
quite another to have produced an able play 
while sixty-three miles from the stages of 
London. 

Blurt, Master Constable was first attri- 
buted to Middleton by Francis Kirkman in 
1661. Now Kirkman’s ascriptions were 
generally directed by a mixture of whimsy 
and economic opportunism. We know from 
Pepys that Middleton was acted immedi- 
ately after the Restoration and that The 
Changeling took “ exceedingly ” on Febru- 
ary 23, 1660/1. This in itself would be 
sufficient reason for a bookseller and 
pseudo-scholar of Kirkman’s hardy scruples 
to supply an author for an anonymous play 
which he had ready for publication. Nor 
does it betray utter ignorance, since the 
ascription has survived for almost three- 
hundred years, with only an occasional, 
recent objection. So far as I know E. H. C. 
Oliphant was the first to question Middle- 
ton’s authorship.“ Like Oliphant, Mark 
Eccles and W. J. Lawrence consider it a 
Dekker play, though no one has produced 
a detailed study to prove Dekker’s author- 
ship.” The proof for this change is ascrip- 
tion is abundant, but for the sake of brevity 
I shall offer only a portion of the evidence 
I have collected. 

In the comedies which he wrote in the 
first decade of the seventeenth century 
Middleton betrays an addiction for certain 
expletives, the most common of which be- 
comes almost a linguistic obsession: the use 
of the contractive “i’faith,” which appears 
in addition to “in faith” or simply “ faith.” 
In five plays between c1604 and c1610 there 


4“ E. H. C. Oliphant, “Authorship of The Reven- 
ger’s Tragedy,’ SP, XXIII (1926), 157-68. 

“Eccles, p. 434; W. J. Lawrence, ‘‘ Dekker’s 
Theatrical Allusiveness,” in Speeding Up Shake- 
speare (London, 1937), pp. 117-18. 
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are 242 examples. This figure is striking only 
when compared with appearances in the 
work of other dramatists writing at the 
same time: in four plays counted of 
Marston there are 32; in eight plays counted 
of Dekker there are 7; in six plays counted 
of Jonson there are 39; in four plays 
counted of Heywood there are none. These 
counts are far from comprehensive, but the 
proportions indicated are, I believe, reliable, 
and they demonstrate a constancy which 
can be expected in further tabulations. The 
pertinent fact, however, is that Blurt, Master 
Constable has not a single example. 

In addition to the following sampling of 
parallel passages in the play there is ample 
evidence of Dekker’s remarkably consistent 
imagery, an imagery of exotic colour and 
richness which relates him to the earlier 
Elizabethan period of Marlowe and Greene. 
Dekker’s verse, at times exquisite, is pre- 
dominately visual in appeal, and his sensu- 
ality, on the whole, has a static innocence. 

However, legitimate parallel passages, 
though admittedly not fool-proof, are prob- 
ably the most effective means of determining 
common authorship when objective evidence 
is lacking. The passages compared here to 
Blurt, Master Constable have been drawn 
from Dekker’s known dramatic and non- 
dramatic work. 


Blurt 
That is the... very 
cream of all, and there- 
fore how to skim off 
that only... . 

(I, 62) 


Blurt 
This chickness may be 
increased, with giving 
out that you breed 
young bones; and to 
stick flesh upon those 
bones, it shall not be 
amiss if you long for 
peascods at ten groats 
the cod, and for cher- 
ries at a crown the 


cherry. ... 
(I, 64-65) 


Blurt 
Such beauty be my 
jailor! A heavenly hell. 
(I, 12) 


Dekker 
This was the creame of 
her confession, which 
being skimmed off from 
the stomach of her con- 
science. .. - 
(Grosart, I, 134) 


Dekker 
{when a wife is lying in] 
And oft times through 
ease and plentie she 
growes so queasie 
stomak’t that she can 
brooke no common 
meates. She must have 
cherries, though for a 
pound he _ pay ten 
shillings, or greene peas- 
cods at four Nobles a 


peck. 
(Grosart, I, 173) 


Dekker 
[of marriage] 
. .. your are no sooner 
in that heaven, but you 
slip straifg]hte into 


hell. 
(Grosart, V, 146) 
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Blurt 
I think he is not a 
sound man that will die 
for a woman; and yet 
I would never love a 
man soundly that 
would not knock at 
death’s door for my 


love. 
(I, 10) 


Blurt 
[The Spanish Pavin 
played within] 

The Spanish pavin? I 
thought the devil could 
not understand Spanish ; 
but since thou art my 
country man, O thou 
tawny Satan, I will 
dance after thy pipe. 
[He dances the Spanish 
pavin.] 

I, 74) 


Blurt 
Laz: I understand you 
are a mighty pillar or 
post in the chitty. 
Blurt: I am a poor 
post, but not to stand 
at every man’s door, 
without my bench of 
billmen. I am (for a 
better) the duke’s 
own image. 
(I, 18) 


Blurt 
(Curvetto is a_ rather 
obscene “hoary cour- 
tier’ in Blurt. His self- 
asseverated talents con- 
sist in his ability to 
“lie close, lie close.’’) 


Blurt 
{referring to a battle] 
I have seen . . . more 
legs of men served in at 
a dinner than ever I 
shall see legs of capons 
in one platter whilst I 


live. 
(I, 6) 
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Dekker 
Till love bring him to 
death’s doore, else he’s 
not mine. 

(IV, 285) 


Dekker 
Lucifer himselfe 
daunced a_ Lancashire 
Hornepipe, whilst thou 
wert there. If I can but 
harp upon thy string, 
he shall for my pleasure 
tickle up the Spanish 
pavin. 

(Grosart, II, 102) 


Dekker 

Are you the Constable 
saies the player, yes 
that I am for fault of a 
better, quoth he: why 
then blurt Maister Con- 
stable saies the other. 

(Grosart, II, 279. 


16th Jest) 
Dekker 
But weele sit uppon one 
anothers skirts ith 


Boate, and lye close in 


straw, like the hoary 
Courtier. 
(Pearson, II, 340) 
Dekker 


. or like the end of 
some terrible battle, for 
upon every dresser lies 
legs, and feathers, and 
heads of poor capons 
and wild foule. 

(Grosart, V, 205) 





These are only a few of the passages 
which might be compared to Dekker’s work 
generally. In addition, however, it must be 
obvious to anyone familiar with the plays 
of both authors from the early Jacobean 
period that Blurt, Master Constable is 
totally lacking in the mordant bestiality and 
the cynicism of Middleton’s city comedies. 
Dekker’s most successful comic characters 
are his pages and his servant-clowns whose 
prototypes are found in Lyly and in Shake- 
speare. As a single example, there is a 
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typically ingenuous scene in Blurt, Master 
Constable which might very easily have 
been given to Verges and Dogberry. 

Blurt: ... let me see your pass: if it be not 
the duke’s hand, I'll tickle you for all this; 
quickly, I pray; this staff is to walk in other 
places. 

Laz: There it is. 

Blurt: Slubber, read it over, 

Laz: Read it yourself. What besonian is that? 

Blurt: This is my clerk, sir; he has been clerk 
to a good many bonds and bills of mine. I keep 
him only to read, for I cannot; my office will 
not let me. 

Pilch: Why do you put on your spectacles 
then? 

Blurt: To see that he read right. . . 

And from Dekker’s other work, Old For- 
tunatus 

Amp: Peace, idiot, 
turned. 

Fort: Touch me not, boys, I am nothing but 
air; 3 none speak to me, till you have marked 
me well 


Shad: (C! halking Fortunatus’ back) Now, speak 
your mind. 
Amp: Villain, why has thou chalked my 
father’s back? 
Shad: Only to mark him, and to try what 
colour air is of. 
(Mermaid, p. 325) 

Dekker is capable of a tremendous variety 
of moods and emotions, but his comedy is 
nowhere as successful as in such scenes 
where his characters reflect the wholesome, 
provincial naivety which we associate with 
the public stage. Either as a result of the 
influence on him of Middleton, or through 
his awareness of the gradual change taking 
place in the Jacobean theatre, he moved in 
the opposite direction, though never wholly 
departing from the genial optimism of the 
early plays. The two unfortunate collabora- 
tions with Webster show that he was capable 
of the sophisticated lubricity of the private 
theatres, but also, I believe, that he could 
not write a successful play directed to this 
audience. 

The fact that Blurt, Master Constable 
belonged to Paul’s Boys raises no difficulty 
in re-assigning it to Dekker. It was per- 
fectly possible to write for more than one 
company, as Jonson’s activities between 
1599 and 1602, and Dekker’s own produc- 
tion, prove. Moreover, though he seems to 
have worked mainly for Henslowe between 
1598 and 1602, Dekker did contribute to 
Paul’s in 1601, 1604, and 1605. 

It would seem to be high time to eliminate 
Blurt, Master Constable from the Middle- 


peace, my father is re- 
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ton canon, for, having once dismissed it, 
we should be able to examine succeeding 
plays, particularly The Phoenix, unencum- 
bered with the demand to trace in Middle- 
ton’s early work ‘ . a transition from 

. . romantic comedy to the satirical 
comedies of London life.’"* Indeed, it is my 
conviction that, so far as we are able to 
judge from extant plays, Middleton began 
by writing London comedies and that in his 
unassisted dramatic work he wrote nothing 
else for the first ten years of his labours for 
the stage. Collaboration with Dekker led 
him into foreign settings, but it is not diffi- 
cult to trace Dekker’s hand in the Italy of 
The Honest Whore, and Middleton’s con- 
tributions are limited to the sections which 
deal with London gallants transplanted into 
Italy, that exotic Erewhon of the Eliza- 
bethan imagination. 

DANIEL B. Dobson. 


Columbia University. 


% Baldwin Maxwell, “‘Middleton’s The Phoenix,” 
in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, ed. 
~— G. McManaway (Washington, D.C., 1948), 
p. r 


A CLOUGH EPITAPH 


THe visitor to St. Michael’s churchyard, 
in Charleston, South Carolina, can find 
a white marble headstone with the follow- 
ing inscription upon it: GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS CLOUGH /a native of Liver- 
pool/Died suddenly of Stranger’s fever/ 
Nov. 5th. 1843/Aged 22. The headstone 
and grave represent Charleston’s tie with the 
James Butler Clough family, whose mem- 
bers resided in the city at different periods 
between 1822 and 1844. The headstone, in 
particular, provides a tie with the most 
distinguished member of the family, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, in that a portion of the 
epitaph is believed to have been written by 
him. 

According to the widow of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the death of his brother, George 
Augustus, came as an unexpected blow: 


Later in the summer he [Arthur Hugh 
Clough] had some pupils in Ireland, but 
left them to come over to bid farewell to 
his brother George, who sailed for 
America in October, 1842. He was deeply 
attached to this his youngest brother, 
whose lively spirits combined with most 
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affectionate devotion to him had done a 
great deal to cheer him even in his 
darkest moments. And this was, as it 
proved, their last meeting. The poor 
young fellow, only just twenty-two, was 
struck down by fever at Charleston, when 
away from all his own family, and died 
there, after a very few days’ illness. . . 
The shock was a dreadful one to the un- 
happy father. . . . He [James Butler 
Clough] never recovered from the blow, 
and in the following summer, in 1843, he 
returned home much shaken by grief and 
very ill in health. 


The Memoir by Artur Hugh Clough’s 
widow seems to be in error regarding the 
year in which George Augustus Clough 
died, and the error has found its way into 
the sketch pertaining to Arthur Hugh 
Clough in The Dictionary of National 
Biography. It would appear that George 
Augustus Clough died in 1843; his head- 
stone, which was provided by his family, 
clearly presents that year as the authorized 
one. In addition, the Charleston County 
Department of Health, which has recorded 
deaths since 1821, has the following certifi- 
cate on file concerning the death of a young 
man named Clough: 


William Clough, white, male 
Place of Birth: England 
Disease: Stranger’s Fever 
Physician: Not filled in on the certificate 
Date of Death: November 5-12, 1843 
Place of Interment: St. Michael’s church- 
yard 
It seems entirely possible that the William 
Clough of the Charleston County death 
certificate was the same person as the 
George Augustus Clough of the headstone 
inscription. The certificate was, no doubt, 
filed at a period much later than the actual 
date of death, and the person who submitted 
the report seems to have drawn upon a 
relatively vague memory. The approximate 
date, November 5-12, would indicate a lack 
of certainty, at least. The Charleston 
County Department of Health searched for 
an 1842 death record on George Augustus 
Clough but could find nothing pertaining to 
him, or to any one else named Clough, for 
that year. 


Age: 22 


Blanche Smith Clough, “Memoir of Arthur 
Hugh Clough,” Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh 
Clough (London, 1888), pp. 34-35. 
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The epitaph on the headstone reads as 
follows: 


Of all thy kindred at thy dying day 

Were none to speed thee on thy solemn way; 

Yet ever lives distinct and deeply dear 

Their sight with them of this thy corner here; 

Each heart so oft hath come and sought and 
seen 

That Ocean space hath shrunk to naught between, 

And more their own seems now the stranger’s 
shore 

Than when with thee they dwelt on it before. 


Since God doth early break the golden bowl, 

And loose the silver cord that links the soul 

To earth, His will be done. Oh, may he rise 

A chosen vessel to a heavenly prize. 

Miss Clare Jervey, who compiled a list 
of the inscriptions found in St. Michael’s 
churchyard, made the following statement 
in regard to the above epitaph: “ The first 
eight lines of this inscription were written 
by the English poet, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
and his eldest brother, Charles, wrote the 
last four.’” Miss Jervey, who died more than 
twenty years ago, did not indicate the 
source of her information concerning 
Charles Clough. The writer of this note, 
therefore, wrote to a Charleston relative of 
Miss Jervey’s for further information about 
the Charles Clough lines and received the 
following reply: 

Perhaps she [Clare Jervey] could have heard it 

from her mother who married Lewis Jervey after 

her first husband, Dr. Samuel Gilman (for many 
years pastor of the Unitarian church here), died. 

Dr. Gilman may have known the Cloughs when 

they lived here. I am sorry that I cannot tell you 

how she knew this. She had a good mind and 
memory, and I am convinced she was sure of 
her information.’ 

There is evidence that Charles Clough did 
write an epitaph, or a portion of an epitaph, 
for his brother’s headstone. Among the 
manuscripts of Arthur Hugh Clough there 
is a hitherto unpublished earlier draft of 
the headstone lines; all of the latter seem 
to be from the poet’s pen: 

Of all thy kindred, at thy dying day, 

Were none to speed thee on thy solemn way: 

Save two, in this to thee a foreign land 

Shall none perchance beside thy tombstone stand ; 

Nor these for long. Yet lives distinct & dear 

Their sight to them of this thy corner here; 

And they, that seen in truth & deed have not 

In thought so oft have travelled to the spot, 

Their hearts so oft have come & sought & seen, 

The ocean space hath shrunck to nought between 


*Clare Jervey, Inscriptions on the Tablets and 
Gravestones in St. Michael’s Church and Church- 
yard (Columbia, South Carolina, 1906), p. 64. 

Po — from Henrietta P. Jervey, dated May 29, 
1 i 
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i? more their own seems now the stranger's 
ore 

Than when with thee they dwelt on it before‘ 
The manuscript containing the above lines 
also contains, in Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
handwriting, the following statement: “| 
do not know whether what I have written 
on the other side will [sic] seem to you to 
be suited to their purpose, but I wrote them 
because you said something about it in the 
Vacation. I think myself Charles’ wod do 
as well, & very likely the stone is already 
put up.” The reference to lines by Charles 
Clough indicates that Arthur Hugh Clough 
was not the only member of the family who 
prepared an epitaph for the deceased 
brother. The epitaph, as it finally appeared 
on the headstone, may have represented a 
compromise between the efforts of Arthur 
Hugh and Charles, and Miss Clare Jervey 
may have been right when she declared 
that Charles Clough was the author of the 
last four lines. 

Professor H. W. Garrod presented the 
first eight lines of the epitaph in an excel- 
lent volume of lectures which was published 
more than twenty-five years ago.’ In addi- 
tion, Professor Garrod presented the first 
eight lines of the epitaph in a review which 
he prepared of the 1951 edition of Clough’s 
poems.’ The last four lines of the epitaph 
have not, to the writer’s knowledge, been 
published in Great Britain, and their omis- 
sion, on the assumption that they are not 
by Arthur Hugh Clough, is indeed justified. 
However, the religious sentiment of the last 
four lines provides an interesting contrast 
with the sentiment expressed in the first 
eight. Seen together, the two portions of the 
epitaph represent different approaches to the 
problem of death, and the entire epitaph 
may thus provide an additional insight into 
the minds of those who composed it. 

GEORGE W. POLHEMUS. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

* Manuscripts of Arthur Hugh Clough, which are 
to 2 deposited in the Bodleian Library. 

W. Garrod, Poetry and the Criticism of Life 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931), p. 110n. 


®The Review of English Studies, a Series, 
Volume IV, Number 13° (January, 1953), 83. 


AN UR-FAUSTUS? 


(THERE are many well-known quotations 
dealing with apparitions of devils or 
judgments of God, displayed at perform- 
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ances Of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus. Be- 
cause they appear to us to be the products 
of malicious propaganda or an unaccept- 
able belief in the supernatural, they have 
not usually been considered as evidence for 
dating the play or the legend; but it is 
possible that they might give us a lead on 
this still-disputed question. 

The Puritan William Prynne records one 
such tale in Histrio-Mastix.’ “‘ The visible 
apparition of the Devill on the Stage at the 
Belsavage Playhouse, in Queen Elizabeths 
dayes, (to the great amazement both of the 
Actors and Spectators) whiles they were 
there prophanely playing the History of 
Faustus (the truth of which I have heard 
from many now alive, who well remember 
it,) there being some distracted with that 
fearful sight.” 

Chambers’ tells us that the Belsavage was 
an old inn playhouse known to have been 
in use in 1579; that the last record of dra- 
matic use is of the Queen’s Men in 1588, 
and the last record of any use is for the 
playing of a prize on Jan. 31, 1589. Lack 
of record does not necessarily mean non- 
existence (if Marlowe’s Faustus was played 
at the Belsavage, it was probably by the 
Admiral’s Men, of whose occupation we 
have no record); yet as a playhouse on 
Ludgate Hill was one of those put down 
during the reign of Elizabeth, there is per- 
haps some slight suggestion that the Bel- 
savage ceased to exist after 1589 and that 
the Faustus of which Prynne speaks (which 
is usually taken to be Marlowe’s) must have 
been acted there before that date. 

After the above quotation, Prynne goes 
on to give an account of an accident in 
1567, then of an earthquake at a theatre, 
giving as marginal reference for the latter: 
“LG. his refutation of the Apologie for 
Actors, pag. 43.44.” and “M. Stubs his 
Anatomy of Abuses p. 135.” Since he speaks 
in general terms and names no play, the 
inference is against this being another story 
of events at a Faustus play; he says: 
“About the yeere 1582, many people being 
assembled together at the Theaters in Lon- 
don to see the bawdy Enterludes and other 


1 1633, Pt. i. p. 556v. 

> Both Prynne and Stubbes use several varieties 
of type in their books; italic has been used to 
indicate any form different from the basic one of 
each book (italic in Prynne, blackletter in Stubbes.) 

*The Elizabethan Stage, Vol. Il, p. 382. 
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fooleries there practised, God caused the 
earth on a sudden mightily to shake and 
tremble, as though all would have fallen to 
the ground.... 

If we look up the Stubbes reference, we 
find that the story before the one referred 
to is: “A fearfull example of God his iudg- 
—_ vpon the Prophaners of the Sabboth 

ay. 

Vpon the thirteenth day of Ianuary, being 
the Sabboth day, Anno 1583. ... ” etc. 
The story referred to by Prynne then goes 
on:— 

“A fearefull Iudgment of God, shewed at 
the Theaters. 

The like iudginent (sic) in effect did the 
Lord shewe vnto them a little before, being 
assembled at their Theaters, to see their 
baudy Enterludes, and other fooleries there 
practised. For he caused the earth mightily 
to shake and quagqer as though al wold haue 
fallen downe. .* Prynne has quoted 
almost literally from his source; but where 
Stubbes dates the tale “a little before’ Jan. 
13, 1583, Prynne takes a guess and says: 
“About the yeere 1582.” 

In actual fact, the earthquake was on 
April 6, 1580;° it proved a godsend to 
moralists for years afterwards. 

It seems probable that Stubbes—and so 
Prynne—is hinting at The Theatre when he 
speaks of “ the Theaters”, as the latter word 
is differentiated by varied print and a capi- 
tal. The quotation given reads interestingly 
in conjunction with that from The Black 
Book by T.M. (1604) where we read of a 
lieutenant possessing: ‘“‘a head of hayre like 
one of my Divells in Dr. Faustus when the 
old Theatre crackt and frighted the audi- 
ence.” This again, may or may not be The 
Theatre which was in existence between 
1576 and 1597, though it seems probable 
that it is. In any case, if we accept that 
the ‘cracking’ of the theatre and the con- 
sequent panic in the audience (described 
by Prynne and Stubbes in the portions not 


*This is from the 1595 edition which it appears 
that Prynne used; the 1583 version tells the same 
story in almost the same words, but has “ trum- 
peries’”’ where this edition and Prynne have 
** fooleries.”” 

* State Papers Domestic, 1547-80, pp. 658. H.B., 
in a sermon printed 1593 and “ preached before 
her Maiestie at the court about Xilj yeares since’ 
refers to * the late earthquake”’ which “did so 
little damage.” 

®° Works of Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen, viii. 13. 
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quoted) were caused by the earthquake," we 
are led to suppose that a play of Faustus 
was extant in 1580 and that an earthquake 
during its performance caused considerable 
superstitious fear—fear which continued to 
be expressed throughout the history of 
Marlowe’s famous version. 


BARBARA COOPER. 
Shakespeare Institute. 


™* Crack’ is used in a similar sense in The 
Second Report of Dr. John Faustus 1594, ed. W. 
Rose, 1925, p. 266. The dramatic performance in 
the sky given by the spirit of Faustus is terminated 
by Faustus leaping from the stage, which collapses 
behind him. “..the stage, with a most monstrous 
thundering crack followed Faustus hastily .. .” 


CRANE’S “ THE RED BADGE OF 
COURAGE” 


E persistent search for the sources of 

Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of 
Courage reveals a wistful scholarly attempt 
to apprehend the mind of the author. The 
various suggestions have provided scholars 
with some substance, and, perhaps, insight 
—hence the “ source ” studies are not critic- 
ally arid. The latest of these studies supple- 
ments the list of sources, which includes 
Tolstoy, Zola, Von Petten, and Hinman, as 
well as sub-literary magazine materials, 
with the suggestion that Crane’s father pro- 
vided, in his religious tracts, some of the 
motifs which Crane was later to employ in 
The Red Badge.’ 1 would like to suggest 
two further analogues and possible sources 
for some aspects of The Red Badge. 

The first of these is the novel by Henry 
Morford, entitled The Coward. A Novel of 
Society and the Field in 1863 (Philadelphia, 
1863). The remarkable feature of this novel 
is that its central character believes himself 
a coward, and when forced by social 
pressures to join the Union Army before 
Gettysburg, he chooses to avoid service 
rather than risk the exposure of his cowar- 
dice under fire. ““I dare not go!” he says, 
“T am a coward! If I should go into 
battle I should disgrace myself there for- 
ever, by running away at the first fire, and 
that would break our poor old father’s 
heart!” (p. 51). A moment later he says, 
*“One moment among the horrible sights of 
battle—the groans, and shrieks, and crash- 

1Thomas A. Gullason, ‘‘ New Sources for 


Stephen Crane’s War Motif,” Modern Language 
Notes, LXXII (1957), 572-575. 
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ing bullets and spouting blood of carnage— 
would drive me mad or send me flying awey 
with the curses of my whole race ringing in 
my ears.” (p. 52). His betrothed overhears 
some of these sentiments and scornfully 
dismisses him which allows some five 
hundred pages for him to overcome his 
cowardice and win back his sweetheart. 
Both of these he accomplishes. 

Cowards were not altogether new to 
American war fiction. Gazaway in De- 
Forest’s Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from 
Secession to Loyalty (1867) is not only 
cowardly, but remains unpunished for his 
villainy and retires from the army to be- 
come a great success in civilian life. But he 
is not well developed in the novel, and is 
certainly not a central character. Further, 
he is in the comic tradition of cowardly 
villains and differs from them only in that 
he does not receive the poetic justice which 
the comic tradition demands. Skulkers are 
mentioned from time to time in nineteenth 
century American war fiction, but they 
remain shadowy undeveloped creatures. 
Only Morford’s coward dominates a com- 
plete novel. 

Of course Morford’s coward is not really 
a coward. “Some mishap of his weak, 
hysterical and short-lived mother, no doubt, 
had given him one terrible weakness, en- 
tirely physical, but which he believed to be 
mental—he habitually fainted at the sight 
of blood.” (p. 508). The hero, has, after all, 
no stigma to bear since he is not morally 
responsible for physical deficiencies. The 
novel, hence, does not come to grips with 
any significant problem. It remains firmly 
in the tradition of the war romance, com- 
plete with final desperate and successful 
charge in which the hero disproves his 
cowardice by distinguishing himself, thus 
proving his manhood and winning his 
sweetheart in one stroke. 

The second volume which may have 
some bearing on aspects of The Red Badge 
is the curiously titled Red-Tape and Pigeon- 
Hole Generals (New York, 1864). Until 
Lyle H. Wright identified the author as 
William H. Armstrong in his bibliography 
American Fiction 1851-1875 (item 76) it 
was attributed to Henry Morford. The 
volume isa series of sketches of the camp life 
of the Army of the Potomac, the importance 
of which is limited to one feature. Few of 
the characters are named (possibly to avoid 
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libel). Instead they are given sobriquets by 
which they are consistently called, and these 
sobriquets are precisely parallel to the im- 
pressionistic devices which Crane employs 
in naming the characters in The Red Badge. 
Armstrong speaks of the “ Poetical Lieuten- 
ant” and the “ Preaching Lieutenant,” the 
“Vociferous Colonel,’ the “Western Vir- 
ginia Captain,” and the “ Pigeon-Hole 
General,” neatly shortened to “ Pigey.” 
There are more picturesque occasional 
characters such as the “ Rat-tailed Mous- 
tache,” and “the second edition of old 
Pigey, ‘ Squab.’’’ With only few exceptions 
the absence of names is general. When no 
particular nickname was employed the 
characters were designated by rank or by 
organizational position. Hence we have the 
“ Adjutant " and the “ Judge Advocate.” This 
system of characterization is carried out 
with such rigidity that it sometimes results 
in confusion and obscurity. 

We know that Crane replaced some of 
the names in The Red Badge with more 
impressionistic tags as an afterthought. 
Aesthetically the change was successful; it 
blurred the edges of the drama and caused 
the reader to focus his attention on the 
central conflict—the state of Henry’s mind. 
It is impossible to become too interested 
in the other characters, and the very desig- 
nation of Henry as the “ youth” provides 
the story with a universality which would 
be lost if he or any of the characters had 
been weakened with imposing specifications. 

I cannot prove that Crane knew either 
Morford’s The Coward or Armstrong’s 
Red-Tape and Pigeon-Hole Generals. But 
the existence of these analogues for aspects 
of Crane’s greatest work, which were easily 
accessible to a young author reading vora- 
ciously to acquaint himself with the nature 
of war, supports the tempting conjecture 
that Crane transmuted some of their base 
metal in The Red Badge. 


MARVIN KLOTz. 
New York University. 


“SUFFOCATING STREAMS” 


the New Arden edition of Othello, Dr. 
Ridley seems to have created at least one 
difficulty where none exists and evaded 
another which is patent. At Act III, Scene 
3, line 395, he comments on “ suffocating 
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streams”: “‘ The phrase has elicited almost 
no comment, but is it very clear? What 
kind of stream can be described as suffoca- 
ting? It is too elaborate a phrase to describe 
plain ‘ drowning.’ One might be reminded 
of Portia’s suicide (Julius Caesar, IV.iii.155) 
who ‘ swallow’d fire’? (? inhaled charcoal 
fumes), if it were not that fire has just been 

mentioned. Is the idea perhaps that of a 

stream of lava?” 

Dr. Ridley is correct in saying that there 
has been little comment on the phrase, but 
I cannot feel the situation much improved 
by the comment which he provides. If one 
wishes to connect the idea of “ suffocating 
streams” with the death of Portia, an 
emendation to ‘suffocating steams’ would 
seem to yield the best sense. But why should 
not ordinary drowning be described as 
suffocating, which it literally is? Such a 
suggestion is very evident in the description 
of Ophelia’s cessation of song and “ muddy 
death.” 

The real difficulty of the passage lies in 
finding out exactly what Othello means. He 
is tormented by doubt and demands “ some 
proof”; Desdemona’s honour, which is his, 
has been slandered and he will not endure 
“it” (i.e. the doubt as to the truth of the 
slander). To resolve his doubts, he calls 
upon the aid of “cords, or knives, Poison, 
or fire, or suffocating streams.” Here there 
is a hitherto unnoticed parallel with 
Macbeth. 

When Macbeth meets the witches for the 
second time—the meeting which signifies his 
final commitment to the way of evil—he 
charges them by every dreadful power they 
possess to read the future and set his mind 
at rest. 

“IT conjure you, by that which you profess, 
Howe’er you come to know it, answer me: 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the Churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up; 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown 

down; 

Though castles topple on their warders’ heads; 

Though palaces and pyramids, do slope 

Their heads to their foundations; though the 

treasure 

Of Nature’s germens tumble all together, 


Even till destruction sicken, answer me 
To what I ask you.’” 


Similarly, Othello grasps at the use of 


1 Hamlet, LYV.7.177-184 (Arden ed.). 
2 Macbeth, IV.i.50-61. (New Arden ed.) 
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normally unthinkable means in the pursuit 
of ‘ satisfaction.’ 
“ By the world, _ 
I think my wife be honest, and think she is not, 
I think that thou art just, and think thou art not; 
I'll have some proof; my name, that was as 
fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is now begrim'd, and black 
As mine own face: if there be cords, or knives, 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 
I'll not endure it: would I were satisfied!’’* 


Each man finds himself in the possession 
of startling and ‘ unnatural * knowledge, put 
into his mind by the powers of evil. Instead 
of repelling the thought, each allows it to 
stay and grow, till it creates unendurable 
confusion and distress ; since both are men 
of action, incapable of that remaining in 
doubts and uncertainties which Keats de- 
clared to be the mark of the poetic 
temperament, each turns decisively to the 
utmost power of evil as the means of 
resolving doubt. As in Marlowe’s Faustus, 
the entry into forbidden knowledge pro- 
duces a commitment to the way of evil 
which is made to seem inevitable by the 
deceit and illusion of the devil. 

We may see the means upon which 
Othello calls, the “ cords, or knives, Poison, 
or fire, or suffocating streams” as (a) 
means of silencing Iago, (b) means of killing 
Desdemona, (c) means of wringing the truth 
from Iago, (d) means of wringing the truth 
from Desdemona, (e) means of self- 
destruction. 

Considered in context, the latter seems 
least likely—though it is worth noting that 
the devil tempts Faustus to self-destruction 
by laying in his way “Swords, poysons, 
halters and invenomb’d steele”,’ and a devil 
tempts the usurer in A Looking-Glass for 
London by “ offering the knife and rope.” 
It seems a little early for the fully-developed 
resolution required by (b), since Othello is 
still in doubt of his wife’s infidelity. (a) is 
unlikely, since the honest Moor believes im- 
plicitly in the honesty of Iago, and would 
not commit a murder that he does not 
believe to be “ justice.” 


® Othello, ILL.iii.389-396. (New Arden) 

* The possibility of Desdemona’s infidelity seems 
this to Othello—**And yet how nature erring from 
itself . .”” (IILiii.231)—just as the marriage itself 
seemed unnatural to Brabantio ‘“‘ For nature so 
preposterously to err . .”’ (L.iii.62.) 

5 Doctor Faustus, 11.2.591, B-text, ed. Greg. 

*Lines 2064-5, ed. Malone. 
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This leaves us with (c) and (d)—the 
eliciting of full confessions of Desdemona’s 
guilt or innocence from Desdemona or 
Iago, with some slight probability of its 
being Iago to whom Othello’s thought is 
directed. Legally speaking, before torture 
was applied, it was usual to take the 
prisoner to the torture chamber and display 
the instruments to be used; this often 
proved sufficient to produce a confession 
of guilt, as did the threat of death by some 
torturing means, such as hanging or the 
fire. Poison was a classical method of execu- 
tion, if not an Elizabethan one, and likely 
to be well-known because of its affinity with 
the most prevalent Italian form of “ wild 
justice” or revenge. 

“ Suffocating streams” fits in with this 
pattern of violence and execution if we 
remember the form of water-torture prac- 
tised in France (on Francois Villon in the 
late fifteenth century for one) by which the 
prisoner was stretched out on his back with 
a linen cloth over his face, and immense 
quantities of water poured through the 
cloth into his mouth; partial ingestion of 
the cloth as well as excess of liquid com- 
bined to produce, precisely, suffocation. 

On the other hand, it is possible to think 
that Othello imagines ‘ proving’ innocence 
not only by the threat of violence but by 
the use of the ordeal. The ordeals by fire 
or water were abolished in England in 1219, 
though it is obvious that memory of them 
did not die out, since the latter was revived 
(for the first recorded time in 1612) to test 
for witchcraft. The witch was fastened to 
a rope and thrown into a pool; if she 
floated, she was guilty; if she sank (and 
possibly drowned) she was innocent. The 
ordeal by poison, as a means of establishing 
innocence, is still practised in Africa; but 
its only usage in Europe was apparently 
confined to the ‘ bread-and-cheese’ test, by 
which the accused had to swear an oath 
which would make the eating of the food 
fatal if he or she were guilty. 

The idea of witch—strongly present in 
suggestions of ordeal—is never far from the 
play. We have noted the manner in which 
the actions of Othello duplicate those of 
Macbeth; Othello refers to Iago as a 
‘““demi-devil”, (assuredly half in earnest) 
looks for his cloven foot, and, remembering 
that this is a fable, tests Iago’s humanity 
by attacking him with his sword. “If that 
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thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee.’” Less 
obvious is the connection of witchcraft with 
Desdemona herself. Her father, in his first 
distress, cannot imagine that the love and 
self-will which allowed her to choose 
Othello and to fly with him can have been 
produced by anything but magic charms 
practised upon her. Iago twists these quali- 
ties into manifestations of perverted lust— 
the ‘ unnatural’ which we have noted as the 
quality of evil. 

“Not to affect many proposed matches, 

Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 

Whereto we see in all things nature tends; 

Fie, we may smell in such a will most rank, 

Foul disproportion; thoughts unnatural.’* 
Behind such statements is the strong Eliza- 
bethan consciousness of the connection felt 
to exist between feminine sexuality and the 
illicit practices of magic. To judges both 
ecclesiastical and secular, unchastity 
afforded confirmatory evidence of a 
woman’s being a witch ; indeed, to Sprenger 
and Institoris (authors of Malleus Malefi- 
carum) demoniality and other perverted 
practices formed the very basis and essence 
of witchcraft, and most inordinate affec- 
tions in men were the result of unlawful 
charms practised by women. It is not then 
surprising, if the imagery of this speech is 
affected by thoughts of trial and punishment 
—* appropriate to crimes of witch- 
craft. 

The real difficulty in the speech, however, 
is that, in whatever way we look at it, we 
must find Othello desperately demanding 
proof, but combining images of torture 
meant to force truth with images of revenge 
and punishment which assume guilt already 
proven. Yet surely, as a representation of 
the near-madness which grips him at this 
point, this is impressively true, dramatically 
suggestive, and puzzling only with regard to 
an inhuman logic. Ordeal and execution ; 
torture and death; threat and punishment 
—whatever pattern of our own we propose 
to impose upon Othello’s outburst, I cannot 
see that there exists the slightest justification 
for postulating an anticipation of the 
“steep-down gulfs of liquid fire’’ in the 
“suffocating streams ’’ which follow poison 
and fire in his mind. 

BARBARA COOPER. 


*V.ii.288. 
* HL. iii.233-237. 
° V.ii.281, 
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THE MARLOWE CANON 


MY purpose here is not to reconsider the 
entire question of the canon;* it is, 
rather, to buttress the generally accepted 
opinion® by means of observations which 
seem not to have been made hitherto. 
Critics have variously commented on the 
first lines of the Faustus prologue with con- 
siderable ingenuity, but none of them, I 
feel, has studied the text’ itself in sufficient 
detail. 
Enter Chorus 
Prologue. 
Nor marching now in fields of Thracimene, 
Where Mars did mate the Carthaginians, 
Nor sporting in the dalliance of loue, 
In courts of Kings where state is ouerturned, 
5. Nor in the pompe of prowd audacious deedes, 
Intends our Muse to daunt his heauenly verse: 
Onely this (Gentlemen) we must performe, 
The forme of Faustus fortunes good or bad. 


1 now in fields] in the fields 1616Q ; 2 the 

Carthaginians] the warlicke Carthagens 

1616Q; 7 daunt] 

vaunt 1616Q; 8 (Gentlemen)] Gentles 

1616Q: must performe | 

must now performe 1616Q. 

From the collation it is at once obvious 
that nothing of the basic pattern of thought 
in the 1604Q (A) has been changed in the 
1616Q (B). The pattern is simply: — 


(id). Jr lines 1-2 
7 lines 3-4 
(c) Nor... line 5 
(d) is our intention line 6 
Oo) a lines 7-8 


The last two lines are clear enough, but the 
basic pattern of 1-6 has been obscured by 


1Cf. Brooke, Tucker, ‘‘ The Marlowe Canon”, 
PMLA, Sept. 1922. XXXVII.3. 367-417; Clark, 
E. G. The Pembroke Plays, a study in the Marlowe 
canon (Bryn Mawr, 1928); Taylor, R., “A Tenta- 
tive Chronology of Marlowe’s and some other 
Elizabethan Plays”, PMLA, March 1936, LI. 643- 
688 (Strange lack of consideration of Brooke's 
article!); Muir, K., ‘* The Chronology of Marlowe’s 
Plays’, Proceedings of Leeds Philosophical Society, 
1938-43, V. 345ff; Smith, . B., Marlowe's 
Imagery and the Marlowe Canon. (Philadelphia, 
1940 


2? The Methuen editors agree on all but the placing 
of Edward II viz.: Dido, Tamburlaine, Faustus, 
Jew, Massacre; though the consensus of opinion 
places Edward II at the very end there are still 
critics who wish to place Edward II before Faustus. 

®— quote from the text edited by Greg, W. W., 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 1604-1616, (Oxford, 
1956), but I have regularized the numbering of the 
lines to conform with the numbering in the 
Methuen edition, hoping, thereby, to avoid con- 
fusion. 
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several critics who suggest combinations of 
lines 2-4, 4-6, 3-5 etc.‘ These are clearly 
three separate items intended (Not, Nor, 
Nor), and this has been neatly summarized 
by Greg’: — 


1-5 It has been sought to find allusions 
here to other plays of Marlowe’s. Lines 
3-4 would apply well enough to Edward 
IT (less well to Dido) and 5 to Tambur- 
laine; but no play is known that would 
fit 1-2, and it is in these lines that allusion 
to a particlular piece seems to be clearly 
intended. 


Greg is cautious because no play is known 
that would fit lines 1-2, but need this worry 
us? Clearly these lines refer to the battle 
of Trasimene in which Hannibal triumphed* 
over Scipio. Boas’ is right in pointing out 
the N.E.D. error in citing line 2 “ mate” 
as evidencing the meaning “ defeat ”. Greg’ 
discusses the meaning of the word and 
seems to favour the interpretation “ cope 
with” which “would involve Mars as 
equivalent to the military powers of Rome, 
and such an interpretation seems, indeed, 
probable.” But this ignores the importance 
of the battle of Trasimene and belittles the 
Carthaginian success which was unmistak- 
ably a resounding one. Surely the sense is 
quite clear: Mars was on the side of the 
Carthaginians and was their “ partner”, 
their “mate’’:° Mars “partnered” and 
“mated ” the Carthaginians. What ever the 
exact etymological meaning of “ mate” 
whether the word be the result of a mis- 
print or mis-report the sense dictates success 
for the Carthaginians. 

That “no play is known that would fit” 
does not mean that there wasn’t a play 
about Hannibal and Scipio, and it is just 
as reasonable to allow for the possibility 
that an unknown play of that name is being 


*Logeman suggests that lines 3-5 refer to Tam- 
burlaine and Ward suggests that ‘“* Nor’ should be 
inserted before line 4. 

> Greg, W. W., op. cit., 295. 

*It should never have’ on necessary to point 
out that this was Hannibal’s great victory. Critics 


have fallen into gross error by thinking “ mate” 
meant “* defeat” of the Carthaginians. 

* Boas, F., ed., Faustus (London, Methuen, 
1932), p. oa 

5 Op. cit., 295-6. 


© Cotgrave's * Dictionary gives the two senses:— 
(1) to mate, or give a mate unto: 

(2) to amate, quell, subdue, overcome. 

Only the first meaning is at all relevant here. 
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referred to, and an unknown play by Mar. 
lowe. There seems no compelling reason to 
see in the expression “ our Muse” an indj- 
cation either of “common authorship ” or 
“community of authorship” as Greg sug- 
gests.” The expression might equally well 
refer to Marlowe himself. The “ royal ” we 
is used by Marlowe in the opening lines of 
the Tamburlaine prologue, and since no one 
nowadays is prepared to argue for anyone’s 
sole authorship of the play but Marlowe's 
the reference is clearly to Marlowe alone: 

From jigging veins of riming mother wits, 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 

We'll lead you to the stately tent of war." 
Surely there can now be no doubt that 
“Our Muse” is Marlowe’s Muse.” 

The second two lines again have caused 
confusion. It is worth noting that B1 has 
no stop between them. Boas has suggested 
that they “should probably be taken to- 
gether, as referring to a play where love 
plays havoc in the court of kings—or of 
queens, as in Marlowe’s own Dido acted 
by the children of the Chapel.’”” The pat- 
tern of speech as outlined above clearly 
points to the need to take these two lines 
together. Certain difficulties are cleared 
away if this is recognized. Real difficulty 
lies in the identification of the allusion. 
Greg suggests the lines refer to Edward II, 
and if the second half of the fourth line is 
considered alone—" state is ouerturn’d ”"— 
then Edward IT is more likely to be the 
allusion than Dido, but the two lines go 
together and “dalliance of love’ does not 
fit Edward II half so well as Dido, at whose 
princely (the use of “Kings” should not 
obscure the issue) court Aeneas dallies in 
love (indeed, is not this one of the world’s 
greatest stories of love-dalliance, along with 
Antony and Cleopatra) and on whose de- 
parture the “state is ouerturn’d” by the 
suicide of Dido. 

Levin,“ in a chapter entitled “ State over- 
turned ” devoted to Edward II is obviously 
begging the question and, although he says 
the reference in the prologue may be to 
Edward II, his title for the chapter argues 


Op. cit., p. 295. 

" Ellis-Fermor, Una ed., ~ ee the Great 
(London, Methuen, 1930), p 

® Cf. Robertson, J. M., Re (London, 1931), 
p. 30. 

8 Boas, op. cit., p. 55. 

4 Cf. Levin, H., The Overreacher (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1952), pp. 88-9. 
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a stronger belief than a tentative possi- 
bility: — 

The prologue to Doctor Faustus, apolo- 

gizing for the private nature of the story, 

casts a backward glance at certain other 

plays. One is about Carthaginians, though 

itcan hardly be Dido;** another might well 

be Tamburlaine, aptly summed up in 

“the pompe of prowd audacious deedes ” 

(5). Still another may be Edward II, 

whose issue is sharply presented when the 

Chorus speaks of 

sporting in the dalliance of loue 

In courts of Kings where state is = 

I utterly fail to see the relevance of the 
reference (3-4) to Edward II. If there is any 
logical sequence in the lines then the kind 
of audience that would know about Hanni- 
bal and Scipio would know, too, about Dido 
and Aeneas. Edward II does not so much 
dally in love as in gross flattery, the Spen- 
sers replacing Gaveston when the latter’s 
influence is permanently removed. I find it 
all the more impossible to accept Robert- 
son’s dogmatic statement’: — 


Still more coercive is the inference that, 
even as the third piece alluded to in the 
prologue must be TAMBURLAINE, so 
the second must be EDWARD II. To no 
other play ever assigned to Marlowe can 
it be applied. It will not fit THE MAS- 
SACRE AT PARIS or DIDO; and it is 
Marlowe plays that are in view. 


No reasons are given to support the state- 
ment that it will not fit Dido. Why will it 
not? Dalliance in love,’’ at court, resulting 
in the overthrow of the kingdom seems to 
me to summarize quite neatly the very 
situation in Dido. It would seem that critics 
have been interpreting these lines in the 
prologue in the light of their theses about 
the dates of the play, Robertson, for in- 
stance, is determined to date Edward Il 


15 Levin’s very mention of Dido in connexion 
with the first two lines is hardly creditable. What 
on earth was Dido to Hannibal or he to Dido that 
this should have been suggested? 

* Robertson, op. cit., p. 30. 

"Cf. Charlton, H. B., Waller, R. D., eds., 
Edward II (London, Methuen, 1955), p. 22:— 

‘The dalliance of love does not directly 
suggest Edward II, though it cannot be denied 
that the phrase might be applied to it. 
The editors consider Edward II to be Marlowe’s 
latest and most mature play, hence the tendency 
not to agree too fully with Robertson’s identifica- 
tion. 
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BEFORE Faustus. Greg would seem to have 
been influenced by both Robertson and 
Levin in seeing a reference to Edward II 
and like them offers no evidence or argu- 
ment. 

There seems to be general agreement 
about line 5 referring to Tamburlaine. 

Thus if these first few lines do contain 
allusions, and if the above argument does 
hold then the sequence emerges as such: — 


(a) Not Hannibal and Scipio lines 1-2 
(b) Nor Dido lines 3-4 
(c) Nor Tamburlaine line 5 


(d) do we intend to make the subject of 
our play 

(e) but only 
fortunes 


From our present lack of knowledge 
about Marlowe’s early play-writing it is 
more than likely that he could have written 
a play on Hannibal and Scipio. What more 
natural to have begun plays with classical 
themes, Hannibal and Scipio, Dido and 
Aeneas, and then to have progressed to 
Tamburlaine. As Robertson” has remarked 
“is it not rather unlikely that a dramatist’s 
most notable success”—and Tamburlaine 
was a resounding success—“‘ should have 
been his first attempt?” Is it not reasonable 
to think that a play on Hannibal and Scipio 
and one on Dido and Aeneas could have 
preceded Tamburlaine? 

The Prologue proceeds to point out the 
further distinction between Hannibal, Dido 
and Tamburlaine (the first two of royal 
stock and the third who achieves royalty— 
““so mighty a monarch””’—), and Faustus 
of “parents base of stocke”, who spurns 
public power and yearns for private god- 
like power. 

Whether the argument be acceptable or 
no the consequences are of little import, but 
it is worth pointing out that the canon of 
Marlowe’s plays is in no way altered except 
for including the possibility of an unknown 
play by Marlowe on the subject of 
Hannibal. 

Perhaps one further observation is war- 
ranted. If we grant that Marlowe’s prologue 
is his own and that “Our Muse” is his 
Muse and that the allusions to plays are to 
his plays then we need not necessarily be 


the form of Faustus’s 


18 Op. cit., p. 31. : 
19 Pyinter’s Preface to Tamburlaine, Eliis-Fermor 
op. cit., p. 66 
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concerned about whether or not Marlowe 
was addressing the same audience in writing 
for the same company. In writing the first 
eight lines Marlowe need not primarily have 
been considering a particular audience but 
simply stating the fact that his dramatic 
efforts were now to be expended in the his- 
tory of a private individual, that he was no 
longer concerned with royal personages, 
easily recognizable, but with a private per- 
son. Of course, the point would be better 
worth considering if Marlowe had been 
assured of the same audience through the 
same company, but in our lack of know- 
ledge about the ever changing scene of the 
times who will state that dramatists had the 
chance to write only for one company all 
the time? Whatever audience Marlowe 
found himself writing Faustus for he could 
count on a general knowledge of classical 
history in his references to Hannibal and 
Dido and on the known success of his 


Tamburlaine. Joun P. Cutts. 
The University of Missouri. 


JERDAN ON COLERIDGE 


ILLIAM JERDAN, who came to know 
Coleridge during his residence at 
Highgate, left two accounts of the poet. The 
first appears in his four-volume Auto- 
biography (London, 1852-53), the second in 
his Men I Have Known (London, 1866). 
Although some notice has been taken of the 
second account,’ the first has been neglected 
altogether. This is particularly unfortunate 
since the Autobiography was written when 
Jerdan was in full command of his powers, 
whereas Men I Have Known was written 
when he was over eighty years of age and 
suffering from a failing memory.‘ Since it 
is not too much to say that the later account 
is reliable only when it accords with the 


1J, 200-201; III, 34-35, 312-13. 

2 Pp. 119-127. Men I Have Known is a collec- 
= of sketches already published in the Leisure 

our. 

>See Coleridge the Talker, eds. Richard W. 
Armour and Raymond F. Howes (Ithaca, N.Y.; 
and London, 1940), pp. 273-76; J. H. Beer, 
“Coleridge at School,” Notes and Queries, n.s. V 
(1958), 114-16. 

*Cf., for example, the two accounts of the 
dinner party given by Mansell Reynolds (Auto- 
biography, IV, 231-36; Men I Have Known, pp. 
121-22, 128-130). I shall consider this dinner-party 
separately. 
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earlier one, it is my present purpose to 
direct attention to the Autobiography. 

Jerdan’s long training as a journalist made 
him a keen observer, a skilful interviewer, 
and a lively reporter. His recollections have 
a peculiar interest because, unlike most 
visitors to Highgate, Jerdan was more in- 
terested in the man than he was in the poet 
and philosopher and, as he himself admit- 
ted, he had “a certain knack ” of satisfying 
such interest. “ [By] throwing in some 
extraneous vagary,” he said, “I rarely failed 
to divert [Coleridge] into other topics from 
any dissertation which was becoming too 
far prolonged or too metaphysical.”’ In the 
main, he diverted him into anecdotes, which 
he found especially revelatory. Three aspects 
of Coleridge’s personality seem to have im- 
pressed Jerdan the most. He was struck, 
first of all, by the almost pathetic pleasure 
which Coleridge derived from the know- 
ledge that his teachings were understood and 
remembered if only in part and if only by 
one single person. For example, said 
Jerdan: 


Coleridge gave lectures full of glowing 
ideas and glorious imagery; but they did 
not contribute much of the aurum pal- 
pabile; and yet he was wonderfully 
enthusiastic about them. A_ gentleman 
who had heard him “ discourse” a num- 
ber of years before, repeated a passage 
which had made a strong impression, and 
dwelt upon his memory ; and Coleridge’s 
delight was measureless. His countenance 
gleamed with ecstasy, and his large grey 
eye filled with tears of exultation. It was 
curious to witness the extraordinary effect 
of so trifling an incident; but I have 
heard him relate the anecdote and repeat 
the passage many times as the highest 
compliment ever paid to him.’ 


5 According to Men I Have Known, the remark 
was made by ‘‘a working man,” not a “ gentle- 
man,” who remembered “several passages,’’ not 
**a passage’’; and the incident occurred at Cam- 
bridge, where by chance Jerdan ‘“ encountered 
(Coleridge], in meditative mood, one forenoon in 
Trinity College Chapel . . ., and close under the 
glance of Roubiliac’s admirable statue of Newton. 
He appeared to be much moved by the contempla- 
tion of it, and all at once his noble ambition burst 
forth in words: ‘Oh that I might deserve an 
honour like this, in these halls where I have been 
blessed so much!’ and the expression of his 
countenance was piteous to behold. He soon rallied, 
however, in conversation, and told me he had that 
morning been recognised and spoken to by a work- 
ing man who had heard him lecture there twenty 
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Jerdan was also struck by Coleridge’s 
“ facetiousness,” which he considered “ very 
peculiar.” “It seemed,” said Jerdan, “like 
some gay flashing exotic which sprung out 
of, or was rather thrown out by, a dark 
heavy mould that seemed only calculated 
to bear lofty and umbrageous trees.” 
Coleridge was amused, for example, by the 
fact that he should be given sole credit for 
poems which were composed at least in part 
by Southey. Jerdan mentions two such 
poems: “The poem of ‘The Devil’s 
Thoughts’ . . . is now assigned to him in 
collections ; but I have heard him tell that 
it was a joint production in which Southey 
had a hand, as he had in several other 
things, and especially in an ‘ Inscription on 
a Gravestone,’ of remorseless animosity. 

..”* Since both poems belong to the period 
of Coleridge’s and Southey’s radicalism, it 
is possible that Coleridge considered such 
errors a very good joke on himself. The 
world soon forgot Southey’s early “Jacobin- 
ism”: it mever forgot Coleridge’s. But 
Coleridge never felt any resentment toward 
Southey on this account, and it is possible 
that he could laugh without bitterness at 
the thought that he was still suffering for 
such publications while Southey, equally 
guilty, escaped. 

In fact, it was this ability to laugh at 
himself which perhaps impressed Jerdan the 
most. When he himself was the butt of the 
joke, Coleridge evidently threw himself into 
the story with wholehearted enthusiasm, 
dramatizing every detail of the narrative 
with great effect. Jerdan recounts two of 
these stories. The first one involves Douglas 
Kinnaird, “one of the most zealous mem- 
bers of the Drury Lane Committee of 
Management.” According to Jerdan: 


Coleridge told a piquant story of him at 


years ago, and could repeat several passages which 
had struck him, and made so forcible an impression 
as never to be forgotten. These he did repeat, to 
the lecturer’s extreme delight, who declared it was 
the most grateful tribute ever paid to his efforts in 
that branch of popular instruction.” Jerdan goes 
on to extol Coleridge’s lectures, some of which, 
he now indicates, he heard. By this time he is 
convinced that they ‘‘contributed’’ a great deal 
“of the aurum palpabile.”’ 

* The joint authorship of “‘The Devil’s Thoughts” 
has long been recognized; but, to my knowledge, 
the “ Inscription on a Gravestone,”’ better known 
as ““The Two Round Spaces on the Tombstone,” 
has heretofore been regarded as_ exclusively 
Coleridge’s. Its ‘‘ remorseless animosity’ was, of 
course, directed at Sir James Mackintosh. 
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the time the tragedy of “ Remorse” was 
offered to, and accepted by, the managers 
of the old Drury. 

Mr. Kinnaird . . . had invited him 
(Coleridge) to Pall Mall, where he 
resided, to read the tragedy in question 
for his judgment thereon. The poet 
attended the manager, as in duty bound, 
and was shown into his boudoir, or 
dressing-room, where he was assiduously 
making his toilet. Without interrupting 
the process of shaving, teeth-cleaning, 
nail-paring and scooping, &c., &c., he 
desired the poet to proceed with his 
reading, and the poet complied; his 
didactic tone and sonorous voice ceasing 
at times, in the hope, perhaps, that the 
pause might allow of a compliment or 
expression of admiration being adminis- 
tered. But the critic shaved, and made 
no sign; dressed his nails, and spoke out. 
Coleridge read on, and had got through 
an act or more, as he related the tale— 
and an excellent hand he was at embel- 
lishment in such cases—when his auditor 
suddenly stopped him, and pulling out a 
drawer full of papers from his dressing- 
glass, said, ‘‘ Now, my good friend, I have 
listened to enough of your nonsense ; and 
in return, i have to request your attention 
to a little two-act piece of mine, which I 
think will be a hit at Drury!” And 
Coleridge had to listen in turn; for it will 
not do for dramatists to displease mana- 
gers; and so Mr. Kinnaird never knew 
the remainder of “ Remorse” till it was 
produced upon the boards; and Sheridan 
had his jest upon the cavern scene, where 
the percolating of the water is described 
—‘Drip, drip, drip,’ said the satirist ; 
“ nothing but dripping.’” 

The second story reaches back to Coler- 
idge’s childhood. Although this story is 
repeated with no alteration of fact in Men 
I Have Known, the earlier version reflects 
more of Coleridge’s own merriment, for 
which reason I may be forgiven for quoting 
it: 
I remember one of his pleasant stories, 
told con gusto, like that of his reading 
“Remorse” with Mr. Kinnaird, of a 
school performance of a drama on the 
breaking-up day, in which he played a 
part. Unluckily the character demanded 


™The story of Coleridge’s reading for Kinnaird 
is not included in Men I Have Known. 
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a laugh, which the juvenile actor delivered 
thus, “ha! ha! ha! ha!” with due pause 
and emphasis of indiscretion between 
every ha! His father called out “ laugh- 
laugh,” upon which he repeated the ha’s 
more emphatically than before, when the 
incensed pedagogue rushed upon the 
stage, and, cuffing the unfortunate per- 
former, cried, “ Laugh, Sir, laugh; why 
don’t you laugh?” to which the only 
response was the “ hah, hah, hah’s,” with 
bursts of crying between, and certainly, 
at last, amid the uncontrollable laughter 
of the audience. It was a treat to hear 
the old man eloquent, with his sonorous 
voice and glittering eye, tell and act this 
juvenile tale, and compare himself to the 
Lupercalian sacrifice who was obliged to 
laugh when the priest pricked his fore- 
head with the knife reeking with the 
blood of the victim goat. 

Since the Coleridge of the Autobiography 
is a Coleridge which perhaps only a William 
Jerdan could call into existence, Jerdan’s 
sketch is distorted. The fact remains that 
no portrait can be truly representative of 
the man Coleridge unless it takes that sketch 
into account. For this reason the author of 
the Autobiography deserves the gratitude of 
Coleridge’s biographers. 

LucyLE WERKMEISTER. 

Los Angeles, California. 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN 
PRINTERS’ USE OF THE TILDE 


WQWHEN working from Sir Walter Greg’s 
account and transcription of part of 
Harington’s Orlando Furioso (The Library 
4 Ser., IV 1923), I was struck by the 
abbreviated spelling glance for the MS 
glawnce; the form we should have expected 
was glaunce (or glaiice). Sir Walter made 
no comment upon this rare occurrence of a 
tilde-ed consonant in an Elizabethan printed 
text, and a natural reluctance to assume 
that he had overlooked this minor point led 
me to a brief survey of twenty-eight 
dramatic texts printed between 1557(?) and 
1623: the results of this survey may be of 
some interest to readers who have 
encountered similar anomalies elsewhere in 
the course of their reading. 
Dr. McKerrow (Introduction to Biblio- 
graphy, p. 320) discusses vowel contractions 
made by placing a straight mark or double 
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curve (the Spanish tilde) over the vowel: 
the signs were used quite indifferently, 
Johnson (Typographia, 1824 vol. II pp, 
250f.) differentiates between the straight and 
the curved mark, taking the second to indi- 
cate a terminal nasal contraction as, for 
example, in aula for aulam, and i for in, 
He does not consider that for the use of the 
straight line indicating merely an abbrevia- 
tion of the word in which the letter appears 
a regular rule can be given. The distinction 
Johnson makes does not apply to Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean printed dramatic texts 
and is manifestly based upon scribal con- 
tractions of Latin words. In the texts which 
I have surveyed, with the exception of the 
first (The Interlude of Wealth and Health) 
and the problematical glarice, I have not 
found one example of the tilde used to 
indicate any abbreviation other than that 
of a following n or m. Johnson remarks 
that these abbreviations were cast as they 
were required, but he found that compositors 
generally were impatient of them and con- 
sidered them uneconomical. Scribal practice 
did not, of course, change as easily: it was 
a simple matter for the scribe to mark a 
tilde with his pen. Thus we find in the 
manuscript of The Second Maidens 
Tragedy (1611) the spelling enemy, enemye 
(twice), come, comyfige and so on, illustrat- 
ing abbreviations which almost certainly 
would not have found their way into print. 

From the texts I have surveyed, the Eliza- 
bethan practice regarding tilde abbreviations 
is quite easily induced. Tilde marks indi- 
cating the deletion of nm or m occur only 
over the vowels a, e, 0, and u. They occur 
in justified lines as a rule and on those few 
occasions on which they do not, it seems 
that the compositor had anticipated that the 
line would require justification and so had 
used the abbreviation before it was re- 
quired: an example is reaf6é on Dv of 
James the Fourth (1598). For some very 
few cases we may conjecture that the com- 
positor was either reproducing manuscript 
forms, or using the tilde on account of 
some personal reason such as laziness. (See 
the discussion below of The Interlude of 
Wealth and Health.) The short straight line, 
and the double curve (the Spanish tilde) 
were used indiscriminately for either medial 
or terminal abbreviations; Johnson’s distinc- 
tion of the two forms apparently did not 
hold in the period under survey. The tilde 
was used after any vowel or consonant, and 





dens’ 
emye 
strat- 
tainly 
print. 
Rliza- 
tions 
indi- 
only 
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> few 
seems 
at the 
» had 
S re- 
Vv of 
very 
com- 
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(See 
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line, 
tilde) 
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before any. The abbreviation was not used 
only terminally, nor only at the end of 
justified lines, but the use tends that way. 
Although vowels with diaereses, circumflexes, 
acutes and graves are shown in Moxon’s 
‘lay of the case’ (v. McKerrow, op. cit., 
p. 9), vowels with the tilde are not. We can- 
not presume from this that earlier printing- 
houses did not commonly include the series 
in their cases, but it does seem that the 
tilde went out of fashion towards the middle 
of the seventeenth century, during the 
standardization of spelling practices. It is 
interesting to note that the Shakespeare Fl 
contains few examples of the tilde although 
frequent use was made of the ampersand 
and the common pronomial contractions. 

The Interlude of Wealth and Health, 
printed in black letters perhaps by John 
Waley, c.1557, illustrates many of the 
observations above. Casting doubt upon its 
ascription to Waley’s press, Sir Walter Greg 
describes it as “. . . a piece of work which 
for badness alike of composition and press- 
work appears to be unique among the 
dramatic productions of the sixteenth 
century.” (cf. introduction to the Malone 
Society Reprint, 1907 p.v.) The Interlude 
of Johan the Evangelist, printed also in black 
letter by Waley c.1565, shows no examples 
of the tilde, but has, however, very few 
justified lines. In Wealth and Health we 
find such manuscript or Latin influenced 
forms as i for in, ifect (D2), and _ pricis 
(D4v). Occuring in non-justified lines are 
cématidement (B2), Gd (A3v), Gwne (B4), 
climing (CI) and remadbre (D4). Together 
with the i forms these could be explained by 
copy-influence, but the compositor was so 
inept in other respects that they might just 
as well be taken as indications of his laziness, 
innovations which he had introduced in 
place of the full forms of his copy although 
he had not been obliged to by the need to 
justify. 

Passing finally to glafice in Field’s 1591 
edition of Harington’s Orlando Furioso, it 
seems that there is just one possible explana- 
tion. A second, that the n was a turned u, 
was quickly discarded as there is no reason 
to suppose that tildes were cast sevarately 
from the body of the letter over which they 
were placed. The n, it seems, may have 
been wrongfully distributed from a previous 
printing of a work in Spanish or Latin. In 
any event it is a misprint for it makes no 
no sense as a reasonable use of n. We know 
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that Richard Field had succeeded to the 
business of his employer, Thomas Vaut- 
rollier, who had extensively printed Latin 
works by Aldus Manutius, Sylva, Ovid, and 
Cicero for which he had been granted letters 
patent. It is not impossible than an n at 
some time or other (it does not matter when) 
was incorrectly distributed into the n com- 
partment, to be selected in due course by 
the compositor of Orlando Furioso and used 
in glafice; it was not corrected by the press- 
corrector and was overlooked by Harington 
himself if, as Sir Walter mentions, he 
corrected the proofs. If I am correct with 
this suggestion, then a disturbing little 
anomaly has been removed and my general 
conclusion remains unchallenged: from 
c.1560 the tilde was used in printed English 
dramatic texts only over the vowels a, e, 0, 


and u. T. H. Hm. 


Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


BYRON IN “THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE ” 


ON page 10 of Samuel C. Chew’s Byron 
in England. His Fame and After- 
Fame (London, 1924), is quoted for “ its 
exceptionally early date, rather than any 
intrinsic merit,” J. C. Blaby’s “Lines 
written on perusing Lord BYRON’S Poem, 
entitled ‘Childe Harold.’” Professor Chew, 
who found the poem in volume 1 of the 
British Museum scrap-book of Byroniana, 
did not in 1924 know the source. I have 
not seen it recorded that it appeared in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1813, 


page 159. Ropert LEE ZIMMERMAN. 


Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


AN INCIDENT FROM CARLYLE IN 
TENNYSON’S ‘MAUD’ 


JN Past and Present Thomas Carlyle effec- 

tively employs many forms of the word 
““mammon” in criticizing the England of 
his day. Although the word is very old 
(mammon being the Aramaic word for 
“‘ riches ”), Carlyle’s extensive use of it re- 
newed its currency. William Clyde and 
Mabel Phillips DeVane have noted in 
Selections from Tennyson (New York, 
1947), p. 451 (Notes) that Tennyson’s use 
of ‘‘ Mammonite ” in “ Maud,” Part I, 1. 45 
(“When a Mammonite mother kills her 
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babe for a burial fee’’) probably resulted 
from Carlyle’s use of the word in Past and 
Present. 

Not only was Tennyson indebted to Car- 
lyle for the word, but also for a specific 
account of parents who had killed their 
children for a burial fee. In Book I, Chap- 
ter i of Past and Present occurs the follow- 
ing illustration of the low state into which 
the working people of Britain had fallen: 

. a Mother and a Father are arraigned 
and found guilty of poisoning three of their 
children, to defraud a ‘ burial-society’ of 
some 3£. 8s. due on the death of each child: 
they are arraigned, found guilty; and the 
official authorities, it is whispered, hint that 
perhaps the case is not solitary, that perhaps 
you had better not probe farther into that 
department of things.” 

As Carlyle does not brand the act as 
mammonism (he indicates that the parents 
were forced to take that desperate step in 
an effort to ward off starvation), Tennyson’s 
line is a fusion of the facts of the above 
incident with Carlyle’s frequent use of forms 
of “mammon” throughout the rest of 
Past and Present. 


GEORGE O. MARSHALL, JR. 
University of Georgia. 


SHAMELA AND AMELIA: AN 
UNNOTED PARALLEL 

T° the present body of evidence that 

establishes Fielding as the author of 
Shamela may be added the following paral- 
lel. In letter X, Shamela writes: ‘How 
sweet is Revenge: Sure the Sermon Book 
is in the Right, in calling it sweetest Morsel 
the Devil ever dropped into the Mouth of a 
Sinner.” In Amelia, Book IX, chap. VIII, 
Dr. Harrison remarks: “If revenge be, as 
a certain divine, not greatly to his honor, 
calls it, the most luscious morsel the devil 
ever dropped into the mouth of a sinner, it 
must be allowed at least to cost us often 
extremely dear.” F. V. BERNARD. 


Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





REGINALD PECOCK: ADDITIONS TO 
THE DICTIONARY 
N. & Q. cciii, 478 (Extract, noun, 22), 
for aunt drauztis read out-drau3tis. Ibid., 
s.v. Glorification, pou for pau & pon. 


S. I. TUCKER. 
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OLERIDGE’S NOTEBOOKS.—The fol. 
lowing appear in the notebooks of §. T, 
Coleridge c. 1804-1807. Any help with 
sources will be greatly appreciated. 
1904 
When my Triplets you see 
Think not of my Poesy 
But of the holy Trinity. 
2130 
Die Liebe is oft, ich méchte beynahe 
sagen, stets das Werk eines Augenblickes. 
Ein Blick, mit dem man sich begegnet, ein 
Hindedruck, ein Wort ist nicht selten der 
erste, der einzige wahre Bund, der zwey 
harmonirende Seelen auf ewig verbindet. 
2131 
Nicht sterben? Und sie wollten mein 
Tréster seyn? 
Gehen sie! Gehen sie! 
2273 
Look in mine eyeballs where thy beauty 
lies: 
Then, why not Lips on Lips, since Eyes 
on Eyes? 
2278 
Itaque id agitur, ut ignorantia etiam ab 
ignominia liberatur 
2386 
And laurel Crown, the Enemy of Death, 
If Life be action! 
2879 
Sic perit Ingenium, Ingenii (aliter Genii) 
ni pignora vitam Perpetuam statuant / 
2988 
And the free Light may triumph in our 
faces— 
3016 
Drown’d in the 
sincere 
The offence too dies— 
So gracious is a soul-sublimed Tear. 
3033 


Offender’s penitence 


Qui sibi nequam 


Cui bonus? 
3035 
There is a Fate which flies with towering 
Spirit 
Home to the Mark, & never checks at 
Conscience— 
3036 


Think all is good they make so, who go 
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on Secured by the Prosperity of their 
Crimes. 
3076 

When the moist Vault alone shall weep 
for me, Sole constant Mourner— 
3077 

We must fill our vessels promptly & in 
haste; for we draw from a Rain Torrent— 
& soon the drops will not fall from above, 
and the Channels below will be covered 
with the Dust of Drouth— 

3101 

Wedg’d in and utterly crush’d 

Between two dire Concurrences of Fate. 
3123 

And here my faithful Tears shall give a 
human Interest to the Flints on which I 
read / 

3150 

So herrlich stieg in seiner Bliithentracht 

Noch nie zu mir der Engel Friihling 

nieder! 

So rieselte mir die durch Mark und 

Glieder— 

Wie?—Nicht dass— 

Du musstest erst in mir, Geliebte, du, 
-_" Engel eine Statte zubereiten. 

Auf einen Hieb fiallt kein Baum: 
geschweig eine Zeder, die so viele Jahr- 
hunderte, durch alle bekannte Zeitalter 
steht, und mit ihrem immer griinenden 
Gipfel jedem Sturm trotzt. 

—worin man von dem Erdgetiimmel in 
die blauen heitern Liifte oben weeverziickt, 
und in dem unermesslichen Umfange des 
— athmet, befreyt von allen Banden. 

31 

Who before 1807 quoted this sentence 
from the still unpublished ms of Walter 
Mapes De nugis curialium, distinct 1.C.12. 
(the reference quoted by Coleridge)? 

Sit tamen Domina Materque nostra 
Roma baculus in aqua fractus; et absit 
credere quae videmus. 

2775 

A poor chimney wretch fit to consort with 
Kitchenists of all sorts, Salamanders to wit, 
Swallows, Bacon-flitches, dried Pilchards, 
ro drier Stock-fish, and red Herrings. — 


Seen by all at once: and drawing all at 
once to see— 
2224 
(a) Del gran padre Ocean lo speco angusto 
Nel piu riposto sen l’onda comprende 
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Lo speco onde il Pastor del marin 
gregge 
Sulla fronte di Giovi i fati legge. 
2545 
A Treasure of Trash! 
2800 
A sumptuous and magnificent revenge. 
2906 
In malevolam 
Sapientia. 
2966 
Stephen, King of Poland, said, Ego sum 
Rex Populorum, non Conscienticorum. — 
3021 
And Kisses, the mute Promises of Love. 
3099 
As the Messenger was hastening off, ne 
was discovered—& the Great Guns dis- 
charged at him / down he dropt, & the 
Soldiers after him / had they found but his 
Message, all had been ruined, but lo! Whiz, 
flew his right Arm close by me, with a 
letter still grasped in his Hand / and at the 
same moment I saw his Left Thigh with 
about an inch or two of the leg—ran after 
it, unsuspected, & found the Key of the 
Dungeon in his Breeches Pocket— 
3172 
I moisten the bread of Affliction with the 
water of Adversity. 
2224 (cont.) 
(b) [a duet from an opera? | 
Sta zitta cospettoni 
Voi contrastarm’ ancora: 
Laric’ in sulla prora 
Osservo ben di qua. 
Che dite non puol essere 
Se Don Laric’e morto 
Or com’ in questo porto 
Tornare mai potra? 
Ma ch’ostinata cattiva! 
Lesbin’ osserv’un poco 
Oibd da questo loco 
Non vedo ben fin 1a. 
Un occhio mol ’indegno 
Avet’ in verita. 
Or ch’ s’accost’ il legno 
Sapremo chi sara. 


animam non _introibit 





(c) Vorrei che m’intendesse 
Ma non m’intend’ancor 


S’amor’il cor v’accende 
E mest’ognor vi rende 
De pit spitat’affanni 
Sarete pred’ognor 
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Per gust’e piacere 
Per gioia e diletto 
Il core nel petto 
Balzando mi va. 





Treasure of Gold shall boast never to 
purchase faith. 


(d) 


(e) Excedit penitus corda latentia 
Et semper vigili spes stimulo furit. 
Spem de sollicitis tollite mentibus 
O quos implacidis juvat 
In fatis animi quies. 


Si non arboreis obvia foetibus, 
Si non ora forent obvia fontibus 
Quae cursu refugo decipiunt sitim / 
Pars de Tantaleis malis 
O pars quanta recederet. / 
2396 
Heri vidi fragilem frangi; hodie morta- 
lem mori. 
KATHLEEN COBURN. 


Victoria College, Toronto. 


EATH PORTRAITS OF MARIE- 

ANTOINETTE. — How many death 
portraits are there of Marie-Antoinette? 
The sketch of her in the tumbril, apparently 
alluded to in Notes and Queries (clxxvii, 
318), and generally attributed to David, is 
not rare. It is reproduced in Cantinelli’s 
Jacques-Louis David (Paris et Bruxelles, 
1930) and in Valentiner’s Jacques-Louis 
David and the French Revolution (New 
York, 1929), but is not listed in the 1950 
edition of Bénézit’s Dictionnaire . . . des 
Peintres. In 1930 the original was in Paris, 
in the collection of Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild. 

But David may have made another and 
even more dramatic sketch of Marie- 
Antoinette, not in the tumbril but on the 
scaffold, a sketch which is now lost. Some 
important contemporaries thought the work 
existed. Benjamin Robert Haydon, the con- 
troversial historical painter, entered the 
following note on the execution of Marie- 
Antoinette in his copy of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution (vol. iii, p. 244, of the second 
edition, 1842): “And Talma, had in his 
possession rapid sketches of her head by 
David, who was on the scaffold, & sketched 
her quivering agonies whilst the Executioner 
held her head. he showed them to West at 
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supper. . . . B. R. Haydon.” Talma was 
Francois-Joseph Talma, the French actor, 
who lived through the Revolution and be. 
came a close friend of Haydon; West was 
Benjamin West, Haydon’s friend and fellow. 
painter. The last half inch of the note is 
illegible, but may be a date, perhaps ending 
with the year “16.” In 1816 Haydon was 
in Paris, where he “ stumbled on . . . [the] 
Salle des Jacobins ” (Haydon’s note in voi, 
ii, p. 38 of the Carlyle). joun P. [10 


New York. 


OHN HOLMES.—I am anxious to trace 
the whereabouts of John Holmes, the 
author of the following poem, or the name 
and address of the periodical in which it 
appeared at least twenty years ago. 
Every day in books 
Rip van Winkle lies asleep: 
Moby Dick patrols the deep. 
Every day in books. 
Tall the windmills turn in Spain 
Where across an empty plain 
Rides the rusty Knight in vain 
Every day in books. 
Falstaff drinks and Hamlet dreams, 
Camelot is all it seems, 
Every day in books. 
Khubla Khan in Xanadu 
Hears the river running through 
Every day in books. 
You and I give little heed 
Unless we settle down to read 
Every day in books. 
But Marco Polo sails away, 
Mr. Pickwick says his say, 
Every day in books. 
You can pass, and I can pass 
Toward them through the Looking Glass 
Every day in books. 
M. L. DavIEs. 


12 Upper Dukes Drive, Eastbourne. 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES.—Possi- 

bly some reader in the United States 
may be able to recommend an annotated 
edition of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
“ Breakfast Table Series,” or to help me 
with notes on the following obscure refer- 
ences : — 

Who was Minister George Burroughs 
(Professor, Chapter XI)? Who was J.A. 
(Poet, IV)? What were the Gloucester 
““demons ” (poet, V)? Was there an astro- 
nomical observatory, large enough to re- 
quire a professional (apparently) astrono- 
mer, in Boston about 1872 (Poet, V)? Is 
the story about Captain Coram correct, and 
what was the story about Alcibiades and his 
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dog’s tail (Poet, VI)? Who was the famous 
clergyman who said to another, “I see, Sir, 
your God is my Devil” (Poet, VII)? Who 
was “ Quidlibet ” the bookseller, and why 
“Zeluco Moore” (Poet, VIII)? What was 
the owl story (ibid.)? Who was Sir Matthew 
Holworthy and Mistress Holden (Poet, 
IX)? Who were Samuel the Second, and 
Thomas, last of the dynasty (Poet, X)? 
What were the “literary anniversary,” and 
the blue and pink ribbons (Poet, X)? Who 
were the Davidson sisters (Poet, XI)? Who 
was Colonel Elisha Williams (Poet, XII)? 
Who was Zimmermann, who could be en- 
trusted with keys (Autocrat, I)? Who was 
Mr. Olmstead (Autocrat, IV)? 

To any English reader who is interested 
—where is here a Saxon church with a 
Scandinavian pirate’s skin on the door? 

Were there a Church of the Galileans 
and a Church of St. Polycarp in Boston? 

What were Dr. Gould’s private planets 
(Autocrat, XII)? Who was Mr. Bayly 
(Autocrat, VIII)? 

Is there a Hoosac tunnel railway (Aut. 
1)? 

As my own contribution to information 
on the subject, I may mention that the 
“pediculus Melittae” has been proved to 
be the larva of Meloe; that De Sauty was 
one of the electricians on the Atlantic 
Cable ; and that the Hangman’s Stone is by 
the Irmin Street, near Preston, Gloucester- 
shire, England. D. S. SPENCE. 
Hereford. 


(THOMAS MOORE (1779-1852).—For the 

past several years I have been working 
on a new edition of the letters of Thomas 
Moore (1779-1852) and I should like to 
inquire whether any of your readers have 
letters of his which would be available for 
my purpose. Other information which 
would be of value to my project will also 


be appreciated. © WitrrEp S. DowDEN. 


68 Eton Place, Eton College Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 


UMP.—I should be glad to know of any 
occasion in Elizabethan or Jacobean 
writing when ‘ jump’ (noun or verb) is used 
as a gambling (especially dicing) term. 
MICHAEL LLOYD. 
University College, Keele, 
North Staffordshire. 
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HURCHWARDEN’S CLAY PIPES 

(cciii, 547)—Clay (including church- 
warden) pipe makers, I imagine, must have 
been well distributed over the country early 
in the 19th century as their fragile products 
were likely to suffer irreparable damage 
during long journeys over rough roads. The 
availability of suitable clay locally and the 
size of the market had some influence on 
the number of pipe makers in any district 
but no doubt Cornwall clay was sent to 
many parts of the country. Trade directories 
are a good source of information. Pigot and 
Co.’s_ National Commercial Directory, 
1828-9, records for Stourbridge (Worcester- 
shire) two pipe makers, William Burlett 
(probably Bartlett) of Brierley Hill, and 
Henry Bellamy, of Upper Swinford. Bent- 
ley’s Directory for Worcestershire (c. 1841) 
records under Stourbridge (p. 20) Noah 
Cartwright, pipe maker and beer seller, of 
Lye forge. Slater’s Classified Directory of 
the Extensive and Important Manufactur- 
ing District 15 miles from Birmingham 
(Manchester, c. 1850) gives the following 
tobacco pipe makers: Stourbridge (p. 149), 
William Bartlett of Brierley Hill, Henry 
Bellamy, John Bullock and Henry Dunn of 
the Lye, and Noah Cartwright of Lye 
forge; and at Dudley (p. 72) John Balls 
(Flood St.) and Samuel Woodall (Birming- 
ham St.). Jones’s Trades Directory of the 
Iron District (1865) gives the following 
tobacco pipe makers: Alfred Archer, Cross 
St., Darlaston ; William Boden, Pleck Lane, 
Walsall; Step. Morgan and Son, Kings 
Hill, Wednesbury; Jas. Sedgwick, Lloyd 
St., West Bromwich ; William Simmons, 19, 
Ablewell St., Walsall; and Francis Taylor, 
Dudley Road, Wolverhampton. Littlebury’s 
Directory of the County of Worcester 
(1873) mentions Richard Bellamy of the 
Rising Sun Inn, Lye, Stourbridge, as a 
tobacco pipe manufacturer. 

H. J. HADEN. 


Wordsley, Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 





The following quotation from the Official 
Guide to the Borough of Wenlock (Shrop- 
shire), by L. C. Lloyd (1955), p. 55, may 
help Mr. A. Sparke a little: — 

“Clay pipe-making has been a Broseley 
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(near Ironbridge, Shropshire—K.R.W.) 
industry at any rate since the early years 
of the 17th century. .. . Local clays were 
used at first, but for the last 250 years 
Broseley pipes have been made of clay 
from Devon and Cornwall. . . . During 
the 18th and 19th centuries very large 
numbers of Broseley pipes were supplied 
to the coffee-houses in London and else- 
where, while many were exported, par- 
ticularly to the United States. In 1868 
the output is said to reached 14 
million pipes a year. For close on two 
hundred years ‘Will you have a Brose- 
ley?’ was a familiar cry in the coffee- 
houses, inns, and other places where men 
gathered for social recreation. Nowadays 
the demand for ‘churchwardens’ and 
‘cuttys’ has diminished, but there is still 
one pipe-maker at work in Broseley. He 
is Mr. H. S. Southorn, who also keeps the 
King’s Head hotel, and whose family 
have been making pipes for more than a 
century. ‘Churchwardens’ used to be 
made 24 inches and sometimes up to 36 
inches long, but to-day the standard 
length is 16 inches.” 


On p. 32 of the Guide there are two pic- 
tures of clay pipe-makers at work, but 
neither picture is very informative technic- 
ally. A “cutty” is a short clay pipe. Inci- 
dentally, a popular chemical lecture 
experiment, in which concentrated nitric 
acid is decomposed into gaseous products 
by allowing it to trickle down through the 
strongly heated stem of a churchwarden 
pipe, is still described in some text-books 
of elementary chemistry, and may still 
occasion a slight subsidiary demand for 
these graceful, long-stemmed clay pipes. 


K. R. Wess. 
The University, Southampton. 


A THEOPHRASTAN CHARACTER IN 

MILTON.—At the meetings of the 
Modern Language Association recently held 
in New York City, I learned in conversation 
with Professor Benjamin Boyce that my note 
‘A Theophrastan Character in Milton’ (cciii, 
528) should include an acknowledgement of 
his use of the passage discussed, in his book 
The Polemic Character, 1640-1661 (Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1955). Professor 
Boyce quotes the passage from Areopagitica 
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on pp. 85-6 and comments on it on pp. % 
and 94 IRENE SAMUEL, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, N.YC. 


Books AND THEIR JACKETS~— 

P. D. M. (issues of September and 
October, 1958) may be interested in the 
following articles of mine, which discuss 
the matter of using book jackets for illustra. 
tions and other material which should be 
included in the books themselves: (1) “On 
the desirability of the bibliographically 
self-contained book” (Publishers’ Weekly, 
February 10, 1951, pp. 912-918). (2) “ Libra. 
rian, what of the book jacket?” (College 
and Research Libraries, October, 1952, pp. 


319-322, 326). HERBERT KLEIST: 


Catalog Department, 
Harvard College Library. 


I noted with interest P.D.M.’s letter in 
your October issue. It is of course true that 
books are being published today whose 
wrappers contain material not found inside 
the book. This arises from the publisher's 
new conception of a dust-wrapper as an in- 
tegral part of a book, rather than—in its 


traditional form—a sheet of brown paper | 


supplied for the use of the bookseller until 
the book is sold. Many famous artists have 
helped to transform the book-jacket from a 


dispensable wrapper into what is virtually | 


a new art technique, a technique greatly 


enhanced by recent developments in illus- } 


tration processes. Adventurous typography 
has also been used, of course. I have in 
front of me a novel by the Spanish painter 
Salvador Dali, Rostros ocultos, published 
in 1952. which contains no coloured illustra- 
tions whatever. Yet the book-jacket consists 
of two original paintings of great merit. 
Recognising the book-jacket for what it now 
is—a real feature of the publishing craft— 
a Central Collection of Book Jackets has 
been set up from the inception of the 
Private Libraries Association in 1956. It is 
administered by Roderick Cave, 5 Oak- 
worth Court, Nelson Road, London, N.8, 
from whom further particulars may be ob- 


tained. PHILIP WARD, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Private Libraries Association. 
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The Library 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF _ ED- 
MUND BURKE, Vol. I, April 1744— 
June 1768, edited by Thomas W. Cope- 
land. (Cambridge University Press, 1958, 
pp. xxvi+377.) 60s. 


ERTO Burke’s letters have been 
scattered over scores of different pub- 
lications ; in addition, a collected edition in 
1844 printed 305 of them. Now an Anglo- 
American editorial team, led by Professor 
Copeland of Massachusetts, plans to present 
a full and scholarly edition of the 1,700 
letters discovered to date. (The total of 
letters written to and by Burke and his 
family runs to about 7,000). In this first 
volume Professor Copeland prints 197 
letters written by Burke (and a small selec- 
tion of relevant letters to him) from his 
sixteenth to his fortieth year. 

In a lucid preface and introduction Pro- 
fessor Copeland briefly sets out the editorial 
principles which will govern the whole 
edition of ten volumes, and surveys the con- 
tents of the present volume. The editorial 
principles are admirably sane: exact and 


 teliable texts of the letters are the main 


consideration, but equally important are the 
reader’s convenience and _ enlightenment. 


_ The reader is not to be expected to plough 


through a host of letters written to Burke 
merely because Burke was the recipient; 
such letters are to be extracted if they are 
vital to an understanding of Burke’s own, 
they will be excluded where they do not 
perform this function. Furthermore there is 
no attempt to recapture an_ artificial 
eighteenth-century flavour in the manner of 
presenting the text. In other words, Profes- 
sor Copeland and his co-editors set out to 
provide a thorough-going collection of 
Burke’s letters which is both authoritative 
and readable. 

The first volume promises well for the 
whole series. The editor’s notes are un- 
obtrusive but full and informative; he is 
ready enough to admit ignorance but the 
Occasions which call for this admission are 
surprisingly few considering the host of 
obscure names which occur in the early 
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} 
letters ; and he provides compact but valu- 
able information about Burke’s career 
where such knowledge throws light on a 
single letter or a group. 

Professor Copeland does, however, tend 
to under-estimate the importance of the 
letters written in Burke’s undergraduate 
days. It may be argued that Burke himself 
provides a pertinent gloss. Writing to his 
friend Shackleton (c. 3 Feb. 1746/47) he 
remarks: 


Had any one now overlook’d our Letters 
they should find 500 faults, and think 
(may be) one part entirely ridiculous, but 
let us once get a reputation by our writings 
or otherwise, they shall immediately be- 
come most valuable pieces and all the 
faults construed into beauties. 
“ Faults ’’ there certainly are, but the letters 
remain of great interest. Burke’s concern 
for a purely literary reputation—the later 
break with Hamilton in 1765 is attributed 
in part to his refusal to allow Burke suffi- 
cient opportunity to consolidate this reputa- 
tion—is fascinating, to take but one 
example. It may not be unusual for an 
undergraduate to lard his letters with 
literary quotations and allusions—Burke’s 
range is perhaps the only noteworthy fea- 
ture here—but the habit falls more into 
place when it is recognised that he con- 
tinued to be a “literary” writer. Echoes 
from the Bible and Shakespeare, quotations 
from Horace and Denham, a reference to 
Gulliver, among others, help to give shape 
and character to his Reflections; a couplet 
from Pope gives the final pungency to his 
vivisection of the Duke of Bedford in the 
Letter to a Noble Lord. Intimacy with the 
best that was known and thought was being 
built up in the early years; we may have 
to endure some youthful facetiousness and 
shallowness in watching the process, but 
nonetheless the process itself is an interest- 
ing one. 

The volume inevitably offers other 
material of interest. It takes Burke to the 
point at which he was established as a 
member of Parliament, a leading orator in 
the House, an indispensable secretary to 
Rockingham, and the proprietor of “ Gre- 
gories ” at Beaconsfield. On the way to this 
position—consolidated in a_ surprisingly 
brief period once he was launched into 
politices—we have a glimpse of Burke 
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indulging in that most characteristic game of 
would-be politicians, place-seeking ; we see 
the parlous state of the dependant with a 
pension “ of which the caprice of a minister, 
the illtemper of the House of Commons, or 
the deficiency of the Revenue might totally 
deprive him” (p. 183); and we have his 
own testimony (supported by some editorial 
notes) to his courage and persistence in the 
House. In addition to these and countless 
other details enlightening both about Burke 
and his age, we are given evidence of his 
frequent unreliability as a commentator on 
the political scene of which he was such a 
privileged spectator. The information he 
passed to his correspondents was often 
partly or wholly erroneous ; on many occa- 
sions he seems to have relied on rumour 
instead of on verified fact ; and yet his tone 
did not vary to indicate the difference. 

A volume, then, full of interest of various 
kinds but not of brilliant letter-writing. 
What Burke lacked as a writer of letters 
(and possibly as a man) is shown by the 
contrast between his rather undistinguished 
though business-like style, and this opening 
of a letter from Garrick (17 June 1768): 

My dear Friend, If you had a house in 

the Fens of Lincolnshire, or on the 

Swamps of Essex, where you were oblig’d 

to drink brandy, by way of small beer, 

to keep the ague out of your bones, I 

should long to be with you; but hearing 

what a Sweet place you have, with every- 

thing right about you, I am with twins, 

till I am well deliver’d at Gregories. 
This was the kind of letter (with its almost 
Elizabethan gusto) that Burke could not 


write. J. T. Bouton. 


LITERATUR AUS OSTERREICH, second 
annual series, No. 3, Grillparzer-Gesell- 
schaft, Vienna, May/June 1958, 27 
roneoed foolscap sheets. 


(THE twenty-seven roneoed pages of the 

May/June 1958 issue of the Grillparzer- 
Gesellschaft’s Literatur aus Osterreich is 
devoted almost entirely to Robert Musil, 
the essayist, poet, novelist and playwright 
who was born in Klagenfurt in 1880 and 
who died in voluntary exile in Geneva in 
1942. An initial profile-study gives some 
biographical facts; Robert Miihler contri- 
butes an appreciation of Musil’s poetry ; his 
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collected works, the third and last volume 
of which has just been brought out by the 
Hamburg firm of Rowehlt, are analysed by 
Piero Rismondi; a short questionnaire cop. 
cerning his method of composition, to 
which Musil submitted in 1928 and which 
was originally published in the Literarische 
Welt, is reprinted; a number of 
judgments are strung together, notably ones 
by Gabriel Marcel and Thomas Mann; and 
finally O. M. Fontana reviews a recent per. 
formance given in Vienna of Musil’s “Die 
Schwirmer.” We are clearly enough in the 
presence of a writer of European import. 
ance. As an un-named critic writing r 

in the Times has said: ‘* Legitimately Musil 
has been compared with novelists of the 
stamp of Proust or Joyce . . . His work has 
a depth, a breadth of spiritual vision and, 
in addition, an enticing power of attraction 
and appeal to the reader, which is not 
usually encountered in the contemporary 
literature of Central Europe.” 

The remainder of this number of Liter 
atur aus Osterreich is devoted first to an 
appreciation by Gerhart Rindauer of five 
contemporary Austrian lyric poets: Richard 
Billinger (b. 1890), Theodor Kramer (1897- 
1958), Guido Zernatto (1903-1943), Paula 
von Preradovic (1887-1951) and Rudolf 
Henze (b. 1897). There follow a series of 
reviews of new theatrical productions and 
of recently published books, and finally a 
diary of literary events in Austria during 
the last few months, of deaths, publications, 
anniversaries and prize-givings. 

As far as one can gather the whole of this 
roneoed volume has been translated into 
English by Dr. H. Suesserott. The transla 
tion, which is excellent in many ways, if 
width of vocabulary, in use of idiom, ete, 
just misses being English at all in nearly 
every sentence, and Dr. Suesserott would 
be well advised to submit future issues to 
a native Englishman. As an example, chosen 
quite at random, here is a question and 
answer from the Musil questionnaire: 


“Qu: Do you abstain from certain foods 
or drinks while intensively working, or do 
you seek satisfaction of specific desires 
(stimulants)? 

Musil: I am drinking lots of strong 
coffee, and I am smoking heavily. 
working I entirely abstain from alcoholi¢ 
beverages.” LT. 
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